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THE NEANDERTHAL MAN. 


Human bones are now and then found in caves, 
and their occurrence, under ordinary circum- 
stances, is not deemed a very important matter 
in itself; bat if these remains are of undoubt- 
edly great antiquity, and exhibit characters indi- 
cating the existence of peculiarities in the phys- 
ical conformation of man in by-gone ages, their 
discovery becomes notable in science. Such an 
event happened in 1857, when accident brought 
the Neanderthal skeleton to light. The Neander- 
thal (Neander Valley) is a wild ravine, in De- 
vonian limestone, in the valley of the Dussel, 
near Elberfeld, in Rhenish Prussia. Quarrying 
operations in the Neanderthal led to the explora- 
tion of a small grotto occurring in the steep 
southern side of the ravine, and elevated about 
sixt¥ feet above the bed of the river. The grotto 
contained a horizontal layer of hard loam, inter- 
mixed with fragments of brown rolled gravel, a 
diluvial or drift deposit identical with that which 
occurs in all caves of the Diissel Valley, and in 
which the bones of extinct quadrupeds are some- 
times found imbedded. In this gravelly loam 
of the Neanderthal grotto the workmen found, 
two feet below the surface, a human skeleton, 
which they threw out in an unceremonious way, 


and which doubtless would have been lost to | 


science but for the interference of Professor 
Fuutxorrt, of Elberfeld, who rescued from total 
destruction the upper part of the skull, the thigh 
and arm bones, a collar-bone, a portion of the pel- 
vis, the shoulder-blade, and several fragments of 
the ribs. These remains are undoubtedly of the 
highest antiquity, possessing, im general, the same 
qualities which characterize the bones of the 
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mammoth, bear, etc., occurring in the neighbor- 
ing districts, and inclosed by the same diluvial 
loam that contained the Neanderthal skeleton. 
Professors FuuLnottr and Voor, and other an- 
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thropologists, therefore conclude that the Nean- 
derthal man lived together with the mammoth 
and other extinct animals of the drift period. 
The body had evidently been washed into the 
grotto with the mud and: pebbles during high 
water, and remained there undisturbed for thou- 
sands of years, until its osseous frame was ex- 
posed in our day to the gaze of the curious, 

We give three views of the portion saved of | 


SCHILLER'S SKULL. 





the Neanderthal cranium (the upper part), one as 
viewed in profile, another from in front, and a 
third from above. We also introduce a normal | 
Caucasian skull, in order to show the contrast. 
The Neanderthal skull was first deseribed ana- 
tomically by Professor ScHa aAFFHAUSEN, of Bonn. 
He pointed out its enormous ridges (a) above the 
orbit of the eyes, behind which the frontal bone is | 
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THE NEANDERTHAL MAN. 
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| considerably depressed ; its elongated, elliptical 


shape, narrow and low forehead, sloping occi- 
put (d), and unusual thickness. ‘The capacity of 
the skull has been calculated to be about equal 
to that of the average Polynesian and Hottentot 
cranium, ‘The other bones of the skeleton were 


| found to resemble in length those of a European 


of middle stature; but chey are much stouter, 
and exhibit a greater development of the mus- 
cular ridges—pecuiliarities that have likewise 
been noticed in the limb bones of Patagonians 
and other savages exposed toa rigorous climate. 
On the whole, Professor SocHAAFFHAUSEN comes 
to the conclusion that the individual to whom 
the Neanderthal skull belonged must have been 
distinguished by slight development of brain and 
uncommon strength of bodily frame. Aceord- 
ing to Professor Huxixy, the skull in question 
is the most ape-like of the human crania yet 
discovered ; and Professor Voor expresses him- 
self to the same effect by stating that it has 
more of the simian or monkey type than any 
other known race skull. Yet HuxvLey regards 
the Neanderthal bones as by no means the re. 
mains of a being intermediate between man and 
apes. At most, he says, they demonstrate the 
existence of a man whose skull may be said to 
revert somewhat to the pithecoid or ape type. 
Both Huxrey and Voer detect in the Neander- 
thal skull an approximation to the cranial for- 
mation of the Australians. 

There are no indications that the skull has 
undergone any change by artificial means dur- 
ing the infancy of the individual; nor does the 
view advanced by Dr. Barnanp Davis, that it 
is merely an abnormal relic, seem to have found 
much favor. Cranial deformations are, and 
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doubtless always were, exceptional cases ; and 
it would be a strange accident indeed if this 
skull belonged to that class, only a few being 
known that are claimed to be of diluvial or drift 
origin. The probability is far greater that it 
presents a typical formation. Dr. Proner-Bey, 
finally. has tried to prove its identity with the 
skulls of Celts, ‘* whose moral qualities and man- 
ly courage,” says Mr. Ficuter, ‘‘ make French- 
men proud to call themselves their descendants. ” 
The opinions of anthropologists, it will be seen 
from the preceding statements, diverge widely in 
regard to the skull in question. All admit its 
high antiquity; but as no bones of extinct ani- 
mals were fqund immediately associated with it, 
some doubt whether it really dates as far back 
as the drift. Yet, however divided the views 
of savants may be, the artist, whose drawing we 
present to the reader, has followed his own judg- 
ment in giving an ideal representation of the 
Neanderthal man. A more ferocious-looking, 
gorilla-like human being can hardly be imagined. 
The savage stands, almost in the attitude of an 
ape, before his den, where his female companion 
is seen slumbering, enveloped by shaggy furs. 
Always ready for attack or defense, he holds in 
his hand a hatchet of primitive character, con- 
sisting of a chipped flint set in a wooden handle; 
his spear, likewise armed with a flint blade, leans 
against the rock. A bull's skull and other bones, 
one of them a split marrow-bone, attest the wild 
man’s success 2s a hunter. Thus is supposed to 
have lived the contemporary of the mammoth! 
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€* WitH this Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratui- 
tously a beautifully illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing another installment of Lorp 
Lyrron’s new Novel, “ THE PARISIANS,” 
two splendid engravings, “ Chatterton 
discovered by his Mother” and “In the 
Shooting-Gallery ;” besides other picto- 
rial attractions, and a large and choice 
variety of reading matter. 





An illustrated E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT will also be sent out gratuitously 
with the next Number of the WEEKLY. 
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ANOTHER INDEPENDENCE-DAY. 

7 HEN, at the command of WASHING- 
\ TON, the Declaration of Independence 
was read to the assembled army at New York 
in the hot days of July, 1776, some faint hearts 
in the ranks were heard to murmur, “ Now 
we have undone ourselves.” Then, as now, 
there were some who doubted the value of 
freedom, and who feared the power of its 
foes. But a cheer of joy broke from the 
vast majority of the soldiers, that was never 
hushed amidst 2ll the pains, the disappoint- 
ments, and the sorrows of a prolonged strug- 
gle for mdependence, that was raised anew 
on the frosty battle-fields of Princeton and 
of Trenton, and that broke into wild shouts 
of exultation when Yorktown fell. That 
ery of hope and joy has never since ceased 


to echo over mankind; and each returning © 


Fourth of July, covered with fresh sources 
of gratitude to these who made us free, and 
of new resolutions to preserve and make 
more than ever priceless the bounteous gift 
of liberty which they alone have bestowed, 
kindles a warmer impulse of patriotism. 
No one any longer murmurs along the ranks, 
‘‘Now we have undone ourselves.” The 
discontented are at least silenced ; the value 
of liberty has been proved by nearly a hun- 
dred years of national progress; the rights 
of man have been assured by a steady ad- 
vance toward equality and perfect union. 
It was the momentous trait of the first 
Fourth of July that it reversed forever the 
whole course of human thought. To that 
hour the people had been held in bondage. 
Whatever liberties they enjoyed were gifts 
from a ruling caste or a reigning tyrant. It 
was with humble submission that the people 
of England accepted the benefactions of the 
honse of Tupor or the house of Hanover, 
of ELIZABETH or GeoRGE. There seemed 
no manliness left in human nature, and the 
great mass of mankind were content to kiss 
the hand that oppressed and robbed them, 
But at the Fourth of July the people sprang 
up and were free. They were no longer to 
obey, but to rule; no longer to labor for 
others, but themselves; no more to be the 
hopeless victims of ceaseless and intolerable 
insilts. The hour of human emancipation 
= ul come, And although nearly a century 
“as passed since WASHINGTON and Congress 
proclaimed the new era, yet the Fourth of 
te ee ns : thrill of joy among all the 
bo less al sr oe of or land 
than when the first ve higher importance 
through the rani : at Me: * freedom rang 
ss at New York, and rose 
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impulse toward independence widens. Ev- 
ery year the declaration of the rights of 
man is heard by a still wider audience. All 
England, Italy, France, and Spain are slow- 
ly learning its lessons. Not many now doubt 
the right of the people to rule, and the peo- 
ple are eager to be taught the art of ruling 
with sobriety. Through all civilized nations 
there are but two parties. One, turning 
backward, seeks to bury its followers in a 
new barbarism; would silence the press and 
close the public school; would rule the world 
by priests and princes ; would have cried had 
it stood in the ranks as the Declaration of 
Independence was read, “Now they have 
undone us ;” would convert the people once 
more into serfs, and rulers into tyrants ; 
hates with all the intensity of envious weak- 
ness and degradation the higher path of civ- 
ilization into which all nations are entering, 
and if it dared would rend into a thousand 
fragments the flag and the institutions of 
freedom. The other, by far the most nu- 
merous, gathers around WASHINGTON, and 
cheers with superhuman joy at the opening 
of a new era. There is gladness in the heart 
of honest labor and self-denying toil. Ger- 
man and Scandinavian, Celt and Saxon, 
have heard that they are free. The hosts 
of Europe mingle with all tiat is honest 
and faithful in America in celebrating the 
birth of independence; and amidst the uni- 
versal joy is heard the murmur of traitors 
and imbeciles, “ Now they have undone us.” 





THE CONTROLLER'S REPORT. 
For the first time for many years the city 
of New York has witnessed a real reduction 
of its taxes, and perfect honesty in the man- 
agement of its financial affairs. With a 
courage and an intelligent resolution quite 
unequaled in the history of cities, Controller 
GREEN has brought order out of confusion, 
and has rescued the metropolis from bank- 
ruptey and shame. Never was such a re- 
form so necessary to any distressed city. 
Three years ago we were provided with a 
Controller who refused to account for the 
moneys he had squandered, and a city gov- 
ernment that aided him in concealing all 
traces of its enormous frauds. No one knew 
what was the amount of our debt; no one 
seemed to care how the resources of the city 
were wasted, or what immense sums were 
stolen from the impoverished people. The 
press was bribed, the courts corrupted, and 
a swarm of guilty officials, enriched by ex- 
travagant salaries, and stained with every 
species of pecnlation, threatened with vio- 
lence and the tyranny of a debased judiciary 
every one who ventured to speak of their 
misdeeds. Mr. GREEN boldly defied them all. 
When he began his extraordinary labors, it 
is safe to say that he was surrounded by such 
dangers as few financial reformers have en- 
countered. The guilty men who were ar- 
rayed against him were accustomed to deeds 
of violence, and would shrink from no means 
of concealing their crimes or of destroying 
an adversary. The finances were in appar- 
ently irremediable confusion ; the traces of 
fraud were hidden by a long series of acute 
devices, and a throng of claimants pressed 
their unjust demands against the empty 
treasury. Within two years our indefatiga- 
ble financier has overcome every obstacle. 
The guilty men who defied or threatened 
him have sunk into abject despondence, 
have fled from justice, or are awaiting the 
slow retribution of the law. Nearly all the 
departments of the city government are 
purged from their accomplices. We believe 
that the time is not distant when no one 
who may be supposed to have shared their 
favors will sit upon the bench or hold a 
public office. But it is a remarkable proof 
of the rare abilities of our Controller and the 
resolution of the people that the city finances 
have been so soon retrieved; that fraudu- 
lent contractors have been punished, and 
an endless number of false claims examined 
and rejected; that the whole indebtedness 
of the city is now known to every one ; that 
all its expenses are provided for; and that 
the rate of taxation can be honestly reduced. 
Many of Mr. GREEN’s reforms have natu- 
rally excited the hostility of the opposition 
press. Several of the city journals have ven- 
tured some hesitating strictures upon his re- 
cent ‘statement of our financial affairs, but 








over the fall of Yorktown. Every year the 


we believe the great majority of the citizens 
have that perfect confidence in his honesty 
and ability which his difficukt services have 
deserved. A heavy burden has been thrown 
upon the city by the extraordinary waste of 
the State funds at Albany by a late admin- 
istration. A part of the cost of the necessary 
changes in the railway tracks above Forty- 
second Street has been improperly imposed 
upon the people. The extravagance of the 
various city departments can not at once be 
restrained. Yet we trust the cause of reform 
will never be stopped, and that it will soon 
be the boast of the metropolis that its gov- 
ernment is the most economical and success- 
ful of all its sister cities. Energy and hon- 
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perfect police, a wiser administration of the 
Department of Charities and Correction, and 
a gradual removal of all those abuses that 
have driven commerce from our wharves, 
and exiled a large population to the sur- 
rounding cities. 

There is no doubt that a complete change 
is necessary in our method of taxation. A 


personal property of the city should at once 
be made. The discrepancy in the assess- 
ments of the upper and ‘lower wards should 
no longer be suffered to exist. Equal jus- 
tice should be done to all. And we believe 
that by an equitable valuation of proper- 
ty now but partially taxed the rate of the 
whole community might be steadily low- 
ered. One chief cause of extraordinary ex- 
pense is the prevalence of pauperism and 
crime. Both may be diminished by enfor- 
cing general education. But we think the 
chief lesson taught by the success of Mr. 
GREEN and his fellow-reformers is that the 
people in future, throwing aside the idle 
prejudices of party, should unite in carry- 
ing on the work which our reformers have 
so vigorously begun; that every honest cit- 
izen should join them in their useful labors; 
that every working-man, and every one who 
lives by productive industry, should give a 
portion of his time to aid in the reform and 
purification of the city, to reduce its taxes, 
promote its prosperity, and to assure the 
immigrant and the stranger, the foreign 
merchant and capitalist, that nowhere will 
he find a more honest government than in 
the metropolis of the republic. Let every 
one give a part of his labors to the welfare 
of the community. 
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MR, CARPENTER ON BACK PAY. 


Mr. CARPENTER, Senator from Wisconsin, 
has certainly thrown new light upon the 
widely discussed subject of “back pay.” 
He shows that in 1856 Congress voted an in- 
crease of the salaries of all its members, 
that the increase was made to extend back- 
ward for a period of more than a year, that 
the most respectable Representatives of all 
parties concurred in the vote and accepted 
the retrospective increase, and that no one 
was rebuked by his constituents or de- 
nounced by the press for doing then what is 
now thought to be worthy of general repre- 
hension. SEWARD and Cass, FisH and Sum- 
NER, joined in taking the enlarged salary 
for their whole terms. And in 1866, he tells 
us, the offense, if it be one, was repeated. 
Congress then raised its own salaries from 
the beginning of its term from $3000 to 
$5000. But one member refused to accept 
the inergase, and even he afterward applied 
for it when it was too late. Again Mr. Sum- 
NER and the Republicans, Mr. BAYARD and 
the Democrats, felt no doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the measure. No one denounced 
it as robbery, or felt any pains of conscience 
from the unexpected gains. The press was 
silent, the people acquiesced, and the prece- 
dent seems perfectly established by the ap- 
probation of persons of the highest integrity, 
as well as by the strict reading of the law, 
that Congress may determine its own com- 
pensation, and make it retroactive if it please. 

Mr. CARPENTER’S talents are of a very 
high order, and we are glad to be told that 
he has a literary library of seven thousand 
volumes, in which he may cultivate them to 
a limitless extent, and soften the artificial 
acuteness of the lawyer into the clearer per- 
ceptions of real learning. We think his in- 
tellect is one that will not remain station- 
ary. But with regard to the rest of his 
argument upon salaries, we are not certain 
that he is as successful as in his facts. He 
is justified by both law and precedent; but 
since 1856 the people have begun to reason 
upon, all questions upon much wider prin- 
ciples than were commonly entertained in 
the days of PoLK or BUCHANAN; and since 
1866 there has been an extraordinary awak- 
ening of the national conscience. Things 
that even SEWARD or Cass may have sanc- 
tioned are now seen to be not altogether 
} desirable. We think it the most promising 
trait of our modern Republicanism that it is 
singularly eager to learn. Its sensitiveness, 
which Mr. CARPENTER is inclined to ridi- 
cule, we believe he will yet come to value. 
To few is Republicanism more indebted than 
to Mr. CARPENTER for many bold sugges- 
tions and a firm and active support; and 
Republicanism may yet repay its indebted- 
ness by urging him onward with its own 
progress. We think that legislators can 
not be too sensitive upon all pecuniary mat- 
ters where there is a chance of erring, and 
‘that the nicest and most scrupulous con- 
scientiousness in all such cases will hereaft- 
er be the rule of Republicans. Nor do we 
think that the highest talent will in future 
be eager to sell itself for money. 

The clamor which has been raised by the 
opposition press upon this matter may be 
easily silenced. The majority that carried 
the measure in Congress was made up, in 
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pect the people will not attribute any nice 
sense of honor er of honesty to journals that 
have been the allies of the dangerous classes 
in all sections of the Union. But the res- 
olutions of the Republican conventions in 
the extreme East and the farthest West 
have denounced the practice of Congress, 
and the precedents of 1856 and 1866 will no 
longer serve to defend it. We agree with 
Mr. CARPENTER that the present salary al- 
lowed members of Congress is not large, as 
compared with the profits of other occupa- 
tions. Mechanics and traders, lawyers, and 
even clergymen, often earn more. No one 
evho is anxious to make money alone should 
seek a seat in Congress; no one who is ain- 
bitions should join a body where he will 
probably be lost in a throng; but he who is 
willing to labor modestly and faithfully for 
the welfare of his fellow-men is alone fitted 
to enter our legislative bodies. We believe 
that the age of selfish and worthless “ great 
men” has passed away with that of chivalry, 
and that the pure lives of our Republican 
leaders will continue to excite the shame, 
and perhaps touch the consciences, of the 
followers of TWEED or Davis. 


AN EDUCATIONAL DISASTER. 


THE action of the majority of the Board 
of Education in leaving its most important 
affairs in the control of its present clerk 
must arouse the most painful suspicions as 
to the sincerity of its active members. In 
vain Mr. CUSHING and all the Commissioners 
who sincerely advocate reform have moved 
for the dismissal of the clerk, the com- 
mencement of a new administration; in 
vain have the people demanded that the 
board should be purified from every stain 
left by its corrupt predecessor. With a sin- 
gular persistence, President NEILSON and 
the majority have stood by the doubtful 
official. The president evidently did not 
dare to advocate his discharge: all his 
friends have steadily lent KIERNAN their 
influence. It is the president of the board 
who is chiefly responsible for the contempt 
of the popular feeling, and the plain triumph 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood ; for the 
aim of Mr. CUSHING and the reformers is to 
make the board wholly non-sectarian, and 
of the president to confirm the influence of 
the foreign Church. 

The clerk, whose dismissal the reformers 
demand, is, and has ever been, the favorite 
agent of the priesthood in all their assaults 
upon the public schools. As member of the 
Legislature in 1869, he aided the removal of 
the elective Board of Education, and helped 
to silence the few honest voices that were yet 
heard in its discussions. Mayor HALL then 
appointed that remarkable board of educa- 
tors whose leaders were SANDS and SMYTH. 
A Roman Catholic was made president, 
and the present clerk was not long after 
chosen. The Board of Education became 
the willing instrument of TWEED and 
SwEENY. Teachers and taught were ruled 
by the moral influence and the perilous des- 
potism of such masters. It is stated that 
the present clerk was appointed at the in- 
stance of SWEENY; that when referred to, 
TWEED would direct all applicants for the 
office to his colleague. SWEENY, it is said, 
claimed the appointment as his own. And 
thus, three years ago, KIERNAN entered upon 
his office as the representative of the ex- 
treme Roman Catholic faction, and of the 
worst class of Democratic politicians. 

Hence it is that the people demand his 
dismission, that his retention is urged by 
the whole strength of the Romish priest- 
hood and the worst element of our popula- 
tion. If President NEILSON and his follow- 
ers are willing to sustain a man who repre- 
sents the principles of TWEED and SWEENY, 
and who for so many years was the instru- 
ment of the fallen faction, the enemies of 
education, they will certainly not escape the 
indignation of the community. They make 
themselves sharers in all the past corrup- 
tions, and will iyflict a dangerous wound 
upon the public schools of New York. We 
hope that Mr. CusH1n@ and his faithful sup- 
porters will never cease in their effort to 
prevent the fatal intrigues of an unscrupu- 
lous sect, or pause until they have made our 
system of instruction wholly non-sectarian. 








THE DUELIST POLITICIAN. 


A BARBAROUS murder at the South, com- 
mitted under the guise of a duel, must once 
more enforce the people’s duty of suppress- 
ing forever this shameful custom. That each 
and a the parties to a duel should be held 
guilty of an attempt to murder can not be 
doubted. Each and all declare themselves 
eager to take human life, er to be accesso- 
ries to the crime. Even where the affair is 
bloodless, ten years of hard labor in prison 
should be imposed upon every one who aids 
in its consummation. There is no treatment 
so successful in cases of madness or of wick- 
edness, of revengeful pride or murderous hon- 
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flection. Those who are eager to take life, 
whose tenfper will be satisfied with nothing 
but bloodshed, should be shut up in solitary 
imprisonment, and cooled by rigid years of 
abstinence and toil. But for him who calm- 
ly shoots down his opponent on what he 
claims to be the field of honor the law should 
reserve its most awful punishment. What 
better is the murdering duelist—or, rather, 
how infinitely more guilty—than he who 
strikes down his enemy with a car-hook, or 
shoots him amidst -the splendid halls of a 
Grand Hotel? We hope that the laws of 
Louisiana will be so enforced as to con- 


vince its people that they need fear no tol, 


eration for this fearful practice, and that its 
rulers are resolved to make their city and 
State a safe abode for civilized men. 

THe laws against dueling have seldom 
been enforced. Yet the practice is one that 
is murder in its worst form, that seeks to 
cultivate the passion for bloodshed in the 
minds of the young. Dueling sprang up in 
the Dark Ages: it was the favorite crime of 
chivalry, and a result of that stolid brutality 
which made the knights of the early period 
robbers, ravishers, and thieves. The ration- 
al people of Greece and Rome never prac- 
ticed this crime except on the fields of bat- 
tle, and it is wholly of modern birth. Duel- 
ing and the point of honor became the trait 
of a gentleman of the feudal times: the un- 
comfortable privilege was never vouchsafed 
to aserf. It survived in all its vigor in the 
last century; it was renewed in the present. 
In Ireland and France, where the traits of 
barbarism seem to linger longest, dueling at- 
tained a terrible prevalence. The heroes of 
society were or are those who had murdered 
most of their contemporaries. O'CONNELL 
had killed his man; the Duke of Welling- 
ton felt the Irish blood blaze within him 
until he had wounced his opponent. The 
criminal custom was imported into Ameri- 
ca. HAMILTON and HAMILTON’S son were 
the victims of the evil passion. It became 
the ruling vice of the slave-holders, and the 
diseased fury of their uncultivated minds 
has culminated in the recent murder in Lou- 
isiana. 

We should scarcely care to mingle a sin- 
gle political reflection with the deeds of 
this unhappy man, yet no one can now fail 
to remember that his active pen instigated 
and aided the insurrectionary party in New 
Orleans, and encouraged M‘ENERY and his 
followers in their violent deeds. He was 
and is the editor of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune. His journal has spared no effort to 
awaken civil war in Louisiana. To its in- 
sane fury is due the massacre at Colfax and 
the woes of thousands. No more cold and 
fearful defenses of monstrous crimes were 
ever penned than those that have filled the 
columns of this Democratic journal. It has 
told with strange exultation horrors over 
which civilization wept, and now its editor 
has shown in the murder of his friend the 
spirit that animated his writings. The mor- 
alis plain. If such mad men lead the oppo- 
sition party at the South, the life of no 
white or colored Republican is safe. It 
may be that the supremacy of the law and 
of the nation will at last be recognized in 
Louisiana. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


M‘MaAHON’s government, not trusting al- 
together to the sword, has endeavored to 
control the pen. Its private circular to the 
préfets has been made public by GAMBETTA 
and THIERS, and was received with shouts 
of excitement in the unpopular Assembly. 
Although customary with most previous 
French ministries, these secret instructions 
seem to have been composed with such un- 
precedented plainness as to prevent all mis- 
take as to their meaning. The journals are 
supposed all to have their price, or at least 
an effort is to be made to bribe them all. 
They are to be tempted by news, official 
notice, and the favor of the government. 
“Learn their price,” exclaims this blunt cir- 
cular. “Establish friendly relations with 
the press.” And the fate of the Corsaire may 
have been designed to show the reverse of 
the medal—to terrify those who cquld not be 
bought. Yet the whole incident, almost lu- 
dicrous, if it were not so full of dangerous 
significance, so suggestive of the practices 
of two empires, shows that in France the 
power of the press is felt to be mightier 
than ever before, and that the voice of the 
people must be silenced by bribes or threats 
before M‘Manon and the BouRBONS can 
reign at ease. 

The example of France may instruct our 
own legislators, and the debates in the Penn- 
sylvania Constitutional Convention on the 
liberty of the press show that M‘Manon’s 
fear of the outspoken voice of the whole 
community is shared by some of our own 
politicians. They are as eager to silence 
the newspapers as a French préfet. Mr. 
BUCKALEW was unwilling to allow the trath 
to be put in evidence in criminal prosecn- 
tions for libel; he was afraid of scandal, 








Mr. MaACVEAGH thought the fear of slander 
kept honorable men out of politics. One 
member was afraid ef having his domestic 
privacy invaded ; another would draw a veil 
over all the affairs of private life. The 
provision as passed by the Convention seems 
scarcely to have satisfied the press, or to 
have relieved it from its restrictions. If, as 
a member (Mr. Smitu, of Alleghany) stated, 
no newspaper in Pennsylvania dares to tell 
the truth—that if it knows that A B has 
robbed the public treasury of $5000 by fraud- 
ulent practices it must not say so—there is 
a clear necessity for immediate reform; and 
we think the confused and imperfect amend- 
ment which has been adopted by the Con- 
vention will scarcely remove the discontent 
of the community. The fear of slander is 
cowardice ; nor was any honest man’s repu- 
tation ever injured by the most minute ex- 
amination of his private life. 

We fear that many of the evils under 
which society suffers—the growth of public 
robbery, the rule of vicious men, the decep- 
tions practiced upon the majority by TWEEDS 
and SWEENYsS—have sprung from the bar- 
barous restrictions that every where prevail 
upon the freedom of the press, the custom 
of hiding what ought to be told, and of sup- 
pressing what ought never to be concealed. 
Every man should live like Drusus, with 
the eyes of the people always upon him. 
The only rule for the control of the press is 
that it should be held to speak the truth as 
far as possible. The truth should be a com- 
plete answer to a libel suit in Europe and 
America. The criminal action should be 
abolished, and the only remedy allowed 
should be the action for civil damages. It 
is ridiculous that we should permit restric- 
tions upon the liberty of the press to exist 
which were devised in the most barbarous 
periods of European history ; that we should, 
even in New York, suffer persons to be thrown 
into prison who have only repeated what 
every one knew, as happened in a recent in- 
surance case; that in Pennsylvania no editor 
should dare to tell the truth; or that in En- 
gland the law of libel should prevail with a 
severity that conceals the misdeeds of all 
public men. The press can not be said to 
have attained true liberty until it has been 
freed from all barbarous restraints, and is 
ruled only by the refinement of intelligent 
good nature. 
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PERSONAL. 


THe pblication of Wm1t1am Howarp Rvs- 
SELL’s letters in the New York Times recalls an 
incident mentioned in Colonel Forney’s inter- 
esting Anecdotes of Public Men, just published by 
the Ranrons. One evening at Colonel F.’s 
lodgings, in Washington, in 1861, while he was 
Clerk of tke House of Representatives, Mr. Rus- 
SELL was present, as were General CAMERON, 
then Secretary of War; CaLes N. Smitu, Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Rospert J. WALKER, 
George D. PRENTICE, and Epwin M. STanTon. 
In the course of the evening—presumably a hi- 
larious one—the Star-spangled Banner was sung 
(this was before the peculiar institution was got 
rid of), and RusseLL joined in the chorus in a 
loud voice, singing, ‘‘’The land of the free and 
the home of the slave.”’ 

—The afniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
June 17, was a memorable day in the history of 
the late C. L. VALLANDIGHAM. On that day he 
ran the blockade at Charleston on a Confederate 
steamer, on that day he arrived at his home in 
Dayton, on his return, and on that day he acci- 
dentally inflicted on himself the wound of which 
he died. 

—In connection with the murder of Judge 
Coo.ey by Colonel Ruert, on the Ist inst., it 
is pleasant and consolatory to know that after 
Ruett had taken deliberate aim at the judge’s 
heart and killed him, that “the gentlemen en- 
gaged in the affair exchanged the usual civilities, 
and separated with the expression of mutual 
respect and consideration.’? What a relief that 
must have been to RHETT, and what a solace to 
him for the rest of his life! They put Coo 
LEY’s body on the floor of the baggage car, and 
brought him home. 

The common assassins of New York are 
treated with less courtesy than is extended to 
the same grade of malefactor in Maine. The 
papers state that when WaayeR, the Isle of 
hoals murderer, entered the court-room to be 
tried, his manner was dignified and pleasing. 
The handcuffs having been removed from his 
wrists, he cordially shook hands all around, bis 
face beaming with a pleasant smile. 

—Mr. L. Swan PrKE is about to publish, in 
London, a book that will try to show that not 
only have crimes of violence and rapine dimin- 
ished with the progress of civilization, but also 
the meaner and more crafty crimes, such as 
theft, forgery, and poisoning. 

—General Pui, SHERIDAN, recently made an 
LL.D. by the wild enthusiasm of a New En- 
gland college, received the honor, it is believed, 
on account of his knowledge of cannon law. 

—Mr. 8. C. Hatt, believing that genius and 
gin do not necessarily go together any more than 
rum and reason or whisky and wit, has written 
a temperance poem, which will soon be ub- 
lished in London under the title of The Trial 
of Sir Jasper. It will be illustrated by Dor&, 

RUIKSHANK, Poo.e, FaED, TENNIEL, and oth- 
ers eminent in the art of making marks with 
pencils. : 

—Mr. A. L. TratN, who for six years past, as 
its editor, has made the New Haven Palladium 
one of the brightest papers in New England, has 
withdrawn from the establishment, and sold his 
share of the stock to Mr. N. D. SPERRY. 

—Bret HartTE has visited the house used as 
WasHineTon’s head-quarters at Morristown, 
New Jersey, which was sold withont quarter on 
the 25th ult. Mr. HarTg expresses with difli- 











dence the opinion that the adult American who 
has not at some time stood beneath the same 
roof that once sheltered the Father of his Coun- 
try is to be pitied and feared, and must be in- 
wrought with moral turpitude. Such a person 
may, indeed, offer as an excuse that he has sat 
in a chair once occupied by G. W., that he has 
drunk from a mug once used by ditto, or that 
he has in extreme youth talked with an aged 
person who remembers the same; but these acts 
are simply despicable compared with the head- 
quarters business. So Mr. Harte went to the 
quarters, entered the reception-room where the 
F. of his C. saw folks, into the bedroom where 
he had his quiet snore, the office where he wrote, 
the dining-room in which he ate the comforting 
beet, the consolator; turnip, and the invigora- 
ting chop. Afterward Mr. H. looked quietly into 
the glass where WASHINGTON shaved, and later 
in the day, softened and subdued, returned to 
his own home. It was to a certain extent sad— 
the trip was—yet we hope to see it ‘embalmed 
in verse’”’ hereafter to the extent of $50 worth, 
which, we believe, is about Mr. Hare's figure 
for a five-verse poem. 

—The Springfield (Massachusetts) Union says : 
“The projected building of separate schools for 
Catholic children in this city, of which the de- 
tails are published in another column, brings 
the community face to face with the question 
of sectarian school education. If the Catholics 
educate their children in private schools, they 
will shortly be heard demanding a share of the 
school money; for why, they will say, should 
we pay for public schools of which we do not 
avail ourselves? The withdrawal of the Cath- 
olic children from our public schools and their 
segregation in sectarian institutions is the en- 
tering wedge, of which the disruption and de- 
struction of our public-school system will be 
the speedy and inevitable result.” 

—The hierarchy should .cel under mountain- 
ous ae to the «. or of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal for his fin. ‘-ological hit in ref- 
erence to the $21,000 due vu salary to Bishop 
Kip from the diocese of California. It thinks 
that Bishop Kip should let the defaulting portion 
of his diocese feel a vigorous application of his 
Kip and sole leather combined ; for if they don’t 
take better care of their Kip, how can they ex- 
pect their souls to be cared for? 

—The late James M. Waterbury, of Brook- 
lyn, who died a millionaire and a bachelor, left 
50,000 in perpetuity for the benefit of the poor 
of the Eastern District of that city, the usufruct 
to be administered by his executors and their 
successors forever. This, we believe, is the first 
specific bequest of the kind that has been made 
in Brooklyn. 

—Since M. Littré&, the famous free-thinker, 
and author of the famous dictionary, has been 
publicly received as a member of the Academy 
of France, Bishop DupaNLoupP has ceased to at- 
tend, and on the occasiou of his reception both 
Turers and the Duc d’Aumale were absent. 
Guizot, aged eighty-six, is now the oldest mem- 
ber. 

—Commissioner Van Nort, the first of his 
race who has ever accomplished the feat, has 
informed the Controller that he has on hand an 
unexpended balance of $369,000, which may go 
into the general fund, and to that amount re- 
duce the taxation for the coming year. It’s 
something to bave saved for the city a trifle 
over $1000 a day. 

—Prince BisMARCK’s proposed press law for 
Germany is called ‘‘a lash tipped with scorpi- 
ons.’’ By it an editor is liable to be imprisoned 
for two years for publishing any thing which 
may be opposed to the principles of ‘ political 
order.” Bismancn’s pushing of the bill seems 
a confession that the enthusiasm consequent 
upon German unity is on the wane, and there 
are few men more far-sighted than the impe- 
rial adviser. Already the Germans are begin- 
ning to feel the print of the iron heel—the bur- 
den of a despotic and all-pervading organization 
preparing with a wisdom incident to the times 
to make a fierce battle for life when the day of 
popular condemnation shall come. 

—The Old Catholic leader, Maassen, Professor 
of Roman and Canon Law in the University of 
Vienna, has been elected to the rank of ordinary 
member of the Historical and Philosophical sec- 
tion of the Academy of Sciences, He was be- 
fore a corresponding member. 

—DIcKENS once stated that the first NaPoLE- 
ON caused more deaths than all the earthquakes 
since Noau. The cupidity of ship-owners and 
the supineness of sailors have lost more ships 
and lives than all the storms that ever blew; 
the filthy state of our cities, among them New 
York, sends more souls to Hades than all put 
together. Oh that there could arise some man 
who would become a great official besom, so far 
as the cleansing of our streets is concerned ! 

—Hon. SipNeEY BreEsE, though seventy-three 
years old this present month, has been re-elect- 
ed Chief Justice of Illinois. Judge B. has been 
known for many years as ‘“‘ the upright judge.”’ 
He was born in Oneida County, in this State, 
but removed to Illinois immediately after leay- 
ing college. Fifty-one years ago he was ap- 
pointed State Attorney, and from that time to 
the present has been almost continuously in the 
public service. He was a member of the United 
States Senate from 1843 to 1849, afterward Speak- 
er of the Illinois Legislature, and in 1855 was 
made Chief Justice of the State, and has since 
then held that position. 

—M‘MaHon seems to be acting upon the 
maxim, ‘‘ The pen is mightier than the sword.”’ 
Already he has five journalists in his cabinet, 
and there is no knowing where the old gentle- 
man will stop. 

—M. FELIX Pyrat, whose whereabouts so long 
puzzled the minions of the French police, has 
turned up in London, and may be daily seen at 
that asylum for exploded and expatriated poli- 
ticians—the British Museum. The trouble with 
PyaT was that he wished to dispose of himself 
for more than his actual market value; and then 
he talked too much. 

—It is reported by persons supposed to be in 
the confidence of the President that be has inti- 
mated his intention of appointing to the Chief 
Justiceship of the United States Supreme Court 
one of the following-named gentlemen; WILL- 
1AM M. Evarts, Bensamin R. Curtis, E. R. 
Hoar, or Attorney-General WILLIAMS. 

—Mr. Francis MILuet, of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, has again carried off the first honors 
of the ‘‘ Académie Royale des Beaux Arts” of 
ar gee in receiving the gold medal, ‘ Le pre- 
mier prix d’excellence de |l’enseignement =e 
rieur de peinture et dessin.”” Last year Mr. MiL- 
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LET took the first prize in the intermediate class, 
and now to receive the gold medal is something 
never before attained by any. student in the his- 
tory of the Academy. 

—The Shah is said to be getting disgusted 
with being led hither and thither by the poten- 
tates of Europe, whom he regards as the * very 
weakest of tea,’’ and therefore refuses flatly to 
yield to many of the etiquettes of lords of high 
Mr. GLADSTONE very wisely determined 
to let the “‘puny Persian prince’’ have his own 
way, and so, in London at least, he is having a 
fairish time incog. 

—The chemists of England are stirring them- 
selves to aid in the erection of a memorial to 
Lissig ; and the movement has already reached 
such proportions as to give assurance of entire 
success, 

_ —Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, never weary 
in well-doing, whose gifts for benevolent pur- 
poses seem to be constantly increasing in num- 
ber, has just given a lot of land worth $380,000 
for a new church building for Ascension Church 
in that city. 

__—Mr. Disrakt is reported to have said that 
if not made Premier of England the coming au- 
tumn, he will visit the United States, and go 
around the globe from San Franciseo, by way of 
China and Siberia. 

—Mr. Bricut is sfM now to be in pretty good 
health, and has some hopes of being able at some 
time during the session to take a more active 
part in Parliament. Once recently he came to 
the House determined and prepared to apeak, 
but at the last moment his courage gave way. 
“Tf I might speak sitting down” (as Senator 
MorrTon is allowed to do), “I could do it, but I 
can not stand “F for the time necessary to make 
a speech in the House.” 

—Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn, for whom 
Mr. CaLeB CusHING has recently developed so 
warm an interest, has made a little joke. A Mrs, 
JuRY, being examined as a witness in the Ticu- 
BORNE case, stated that she had had eleven chil- 
dren, whereupon my lord observed be had always 
understood it took twelve to make a jury. /end 
all England went into laughter at this enormous 
pleasantry. 

—It was believed that the venerable Enos T. 
TurRoop, of Cayuga County, New York, was the 
oldest man living who had been a member of 
Congress. He entered that body in 1816. It 
turns out that Judge Gzorer Rospertson, of 
Kentucky, was also a member of Congress in 
1816, and is the only surviving member of the 
Congress of 1820, known as the Missouri Com- 
— Congress. Judge RoBertson is now 
n the eighty-fourth year of his age. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue international billiard tournament recently held 
in this city for the championship of the world result- 
ed in favor of Albert Garnier, Second upon the list is 
Cyrille Dion, and third, Maurice Daly. 

Governor Dix has signed the new charter for the 
city of Brooklyn, and has vetoed the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge bill, and the Washington Market bill. 
The Governor has signed altogether 862 bills, and 
vetoed ninety-one. 

The Indian Peace Commissioners, after a council 
with the Sioux, declare the reports of danger to the 
whites from them utterly false. 

A bill forbidding circuses to enter the State was in- 
troduced into the New Hampshire House on the lst 
inst., and referred to a committee. 

Ex-Judge W. H. Cooley was killed in a duel by Col- 
onel R. B. Rhett, Jun., editor of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, near Bay St. Louis, on the Ist inst. The ditfi- 
culty arose from the publication of a letter directed to 
the murderer by the deceased relative to a libel suit 
in which Mr. Rhett was the defendant and Judge Coo- 
ley counsel for the plaintiff. 

The alumni of Williams College have decided against 
the admission of women to that fnstitution. 

\ terrific tornado passed over portions of Kansas on 
the 2d inst., and also over St. Louis and Cincinnattl, 
causing great destruction of houses, barns, and crops. 

The business portion of Belleville, New Jersey, was 
destroyed by fire on the 2d inst., involving a loss of 
$30,000. 

Frank Walworth, who killed his father recently in 
thie city, was found guilty of murder in the second 
degree by a jury of the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
on the 2d inst. 

The “ Fourth” was celebrated in the usua) manner 
in this city, with as many if not more than the custom. 
ary line of accidents from the careless use of powder. 
Two murders also occurred to add to the excitement 
of the day, both of them due to the inordinate use of 
whisky. 

The Connecticut State Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the Congressional back pay bill. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 

Sie Samvet Baxer, the African explorer, reported 
himself at Khartoom, May 29, in good health. 

The Shah of Persia visited the Crystal Palace at Lon- 
don on the 4th inst. 

A meeting held in London, presided over by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, has protested againet the introduction 
of the confessional into the Church of England. 

The Bank of England forgers have been fully com- 
mitted for trial. 

President M‘Mahon has recommended the pardon 
of well-behaved Communist prisoners. The National 
Assembly has declined to consider the constitutional 
bills sent in by M. Thiers when President. 

The Spanish government sends salutations te Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and assures them that the integrity 
of Spanish territory is to be maintained. In response 
th Gennpents are called on to lay down their arms 
ont aid the mother republic. The Cortes has approved 
the bill conferring extraordinary powers upon the gov- 
ernment. This action has led to the withdrawal of 
the Irreconcilable deputies and some disorder in the 
streets. The troops have accordingly been ordered to 
occupy strategical points. Government soldiers whose 
terms have expired are to be discharged, with the offer 
of two reals per day to re-enlist. The Constituent 
Committee has completed the draft of the new federal 
constitution for Spain, by which a single term of four 
years is fixed for the Presidency. . 

The Emperor of Austria is to visit the Czar in De- 
cember. 

The Chinese have captured Momeit, a capital town 
of Burmah, northeast of Ava. The place wae carried 
by assault, and large numbers of the defenders and in- 
habitants were slain. 

The Dutch government emphatically denies that the 
Achenese troubles have been settled. It is willing to 
make honorable terms, but not the ones p A 
second expedition has been furnished for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The Russian Geverement pledges itself to withdraw 
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Jury 19, 1873.] 


PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM OF 
HESSE. 

Tue accompanying beautiful and pathetic 
poem, by the author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, was suggested by the fatal accident which 

‘recently befell the young Prince FrepreRick 
Wittram, sonwf Prince Louis of Hesse and 
the Princess Attce, daughter of Queen Victo- 
ria. The particulars of the accident are as fol- 
lows: On Thursday, the 27th of May, the nurses 
brought three of the children into their mother's 
bedroom, in the Grand Ducal Palace at Darm- 
stadt, about eight o’clock in the morning. One 
of them, Prince Ernest, who is four years and 
a half old, ran into the adjoining bath-room, the 
window of which was open. The mother hast- 
ened after this child, leaving the other two chil- 
dren, Princess Victoria and Prince FREDERICK 
Witraq, aged three. She could not have been 
absent half a minute, but in that brief space 
of time the little one had got to the bedroom 
window. He leaned out, with childish curiosity, 
and let fall a toy with which he was playing, 
and in trying to recover it lost his balance and 
fell into the court. ‘Ihe noise of his fall recalled 
his terrified mother, but it was too late. The 
height from the window to the garden is about 
twenty-four feet. When the little boy was picked 
up it was found that he had no bones broken, but 
he had suffered a concussion of the brain. He 
did not recover consciousness, and died about 
eleven o'clock at night of the same day. 


' A LITTLE DEAD PRINCE. 
(BURIED JUNE 1, 1873.) 


Over the happy mother’s bed 
Gambol three children, loving and gay: 
Ernest strong, and delicate Fritz, 
Pretty baby Victoria. 
Two little princes, sans sword, sans crown, 
One little princess, infant-sweet— 
In the mother’s heart, as rich and as full 
As any mother’s in lane or street, 
They grow—three roses—love-rooted deep, 
Filling with perfume all their own 
The empty air, oft so sharp and keen, 
Of the lovely heights too near a throne. 
The palace windows stand open wide, 
The harmless windows; and through them pass 
May winds, to the palace children dear 
As to cottage babies upon the grass; 
Out through the chamber runs Ernest bold; 
The mother follows, with careful mind, 
Fearless of fate, for a minute’s space 
Leaving the other two behind. 
Grand on the bed like a minfic queen 
Tiny Victoria gravely sits} 
While clasping closely his darling toy 
Up to the casement climbs merry Fritz; 
It drops,-his treasure! He leans and looks— 
Twenty feet down to the stony road— 
Hear’st Thou that shriek from the mother’s lips? 
Hast Thou no mercy, O God, O God ? 
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THE LATE INFANT PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM OF HESSE. 


O try to feel that the earth’s hard breast 
Was the bosom of God which took him in 
God, who knows all things, to us unknown— 
From sorrows, sicknesses, peril, or sip. 
O hear, far off, the low sound of tears, 
Dropping from many an eye like mine, 
As we look at our living children sweet, 
And our mother-hearts weep blood for thine. 


God comfort thee! Under the robe of state 


One ghastly moment he hangs in air, 

Like a half-fiedged bird from the nest’s edge thrown, 
With innocent eyes of dumb surprise— 

Then falls—and the brief young life is done. 

. . . * " . 

Mother, poor mother! try to see— 

Not the skeleton hand that thrust him there 
Out of sunshiny life into silent death— 

But the waiting angels in phalanx fair. 
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GRANT, FATHER AND MOTHER OF THE PRESIDENT. 
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That hides, but heals not, wounds throbbing wild, 
Mayst thou feel the touch of one soft dead hand— 
The child that will always remain a child. 
And when the long years shall have slipped away, 
And gray hairs come and thy pulse beats slow, 
May one little face shine star-like out 
O’er the dim descent that thy feet must go. 
Mother, poor mother! ‘neath warm June rain 
Bear to the grave thy coffin small; 
Oft, children living are children lost, 
But our children dead—ah, we keep them all! 
—The Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman. 


THE LATE JESSE R. GRANT. 

Jesse R. Grant, the father of President 
Grant, died at his house in Covington, Ken- 
tucky, on the 29th of June, and was buried on 
the Ist of July, in the presence of a large con 
course of his sorrowing neighbors, by whom he 
was greatly respected and beloved. ‘At the time 
of his death he had been eighteen years a resi- 
dent of Covington. 

Mr. Grant was born in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in 1794. He married, in 1821, 
a Miss Hannan Simpson, who survives him. 
Their married life began in Clermont County, 
Ohio. Of six children four have been spared to 
them, and three of the number, among them the 
President, were present at the funeral. From his 
youth Mr. Grant was used to toil. He had an 
honorable calling, and by cavefulness, industry, 
and economy accumulated a comfortable com- 
petency. He was a man of strong purpose and 
resolute will, and was just and generous in all 
his dealings. In early life he united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with which he re 
tained his membership to the last.’ Under the 
administration of President Jounson Mr. Grant 
received, and held to the time of his death, the 
appointment of postmaster at Covington. 

His death was not wholly unexpected. He 
never fully recovered from the effects of a para- 
lytic stroke received in December, 1871, his 
health having been quite feeble since that time. 
The body was interred in Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, north of Cincinnati, by the side of his de- 
ceased son and daughter. ~ 


JUDGE NOAH DAVIS. 


Tuts distinguished member of the bench, of 
whom we give a portrait on page 620, was born 
at Haverhill, New Hampshire, September 10, 
1818. In 1825 he removed with his parents to 
Albion, Orleans County, in Western New York, 
and commenced his education in the common 
district school of that village, afterward spending 
two academical terms at the Lima Seminary. 
He read law at Lewiston and at Black Rock, 
New York, was admitted to practice in the Sa- 
preme Court in the fall of 1841, and practised 
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at Gaines, Orleans County, and for a short time 
at Buffalo. In February, 1844, he formed a 
. partnership with the Hon. Sanrorp E. Cuurcn, 
now Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, and 
practiced law with him at Albion for about four- 
teen years 

In April, 1857, he was appointed by Governor 
Kine Justice of the Supreme Court for the 
Eighth District of this State, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the Hon. James 
Mutuerr, and took his. seat on the bench in 
May of the same year. In the fall of that year 
he was nominated and elected for the full term, 
and on its expiration he was re-elected for a 
second term. In the fall of 1864 Judge Davis 
was elected to Congress from the Rochester dis- 
trict, and resigned his seat on the bench, 

On the Ist of January, 1869, Judge Davis 
formed a partnership with the Hon. Hunry E. 
Davies and others in the practice of law in this 
city. He again entered Congress, taking his 
seat on the 4th of March of the same year, and 
was a member until July, 1870, when he was 
appointed by President Grant to the office of 
United States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, the duties of which office he 
continued to discharge with signal ability till 
January, 1873, when he resigned to take his seat 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of this dis- 
trict, to which he was elected in the fall of 1872. 

Judge Davis possesses great force of charac- 
ter, legal abilities and training of a very high or- 
der, and is admirably fitted by judicial clearness 
of intellect to adorn the position which he holds. 


HIRAM POWERS. 


Tuts distinguished American sculptor, whose 
portrait will be found on page 620, died in Flor- 
ence, Italy, on the 27th of June, after a lingering 
illness. For more than a year previous to his 
death he had been afflicted with a bronchial com- 
plaint, but it was thought by those who knew 
him that his vigorous constitution would carry 
him safely through the sickness. ‘This hope has 
been disappointed, and the tidings of his death 
have carried genuine sorrow wherever art is hon- 
ored and true manhood respected. 

Hinam Powers was the eighth child of a poor 


Vermont farmer. He was born near Woodstock, 
in that State, on the 29th of July, 1805. He 
was educated at a district school, where he ac- 


quired a general knowledge of the principles of 
drawing, and some skill in various kinds of handi- 
craft. At an early age he was left, by the death 
of his father, in a destitute condition, and: found 
employment in the reading-room of a hotel in 
Cincinnati. He afterward procured a situation 
in a produce store, and a little later was employed 
by a clock-maxer to collect bills and assist in re- 


pairing and cleaning clocks and watches. Hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of a Prussian sculp- 
tor who was engaged at Cincinnati on a bust 


of General Jackson, he acquired from him a 
knowledge of modeling in clay, and executed 
several busts and medallions of considerable 
merit-and promise. 

For seven years Mr. Powers had charge of 
the wax-work department of the Western Mu- 

m, at Cincinnati. Growing weary of this 

employment, in 1835 he went to Washington, 
and found more congenial work in modeling 
busts of prominent men. ‘Through the assist- 
ance of Mr. NicuoLas LonGwortu, and with 
the money he had saved in his occupation, he 
soon afterward went to Florence, and resided in 
Italy during the remainder of his life. His stat- 
ue of * Eve,” produced about a year after his 
arrival in Florence, was pronounced a master- 
piece by THORWALDSEN, the most eminent sculp- 
tor of the time. A year afterward he produced 
the model of his ** Greek Slave,” the most beau- 
tiful and most popular of his works, which placed 
him in the front rank of living sculpters. Among 
other well-known works Mr. Powers produced 
are, ‘* The Fisher Boy,” of which there have 
been three repetitions in marble; ‘‘Il Pense- 
roso;” ‘' Proserpine,” a bust; ‘‘ California ;” 
** America,” modeled for the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, England; statues of WasHimcTon 
and Catuovn; and ** The Indian Girl.” Among 
the vast number of busts which he has produced 
ave those of Apams, Jackson, Chief Justice 
MarsHatt, Epwarp Everett, and MartTIN 
Van Buren. The bronze statue of WeBsTER 
which now adorns the State-House grounds at 
Boston is one of his latest works. 

Mr. Powers was one of the most genial of 
men. He never forgot that he was an American, 
and his countrymen were always welcome visitors 
at his pleasant hone in the beautiful old Italian 
city. Hawruoryr, 1n his Italian Note-Books, 
gives most charming glimpses of his artistic and 
social jife. During the darkest hours of the late 
war his heart was ever with his native country, 
among associations which drew strongly the oth- 
er way; and to the latest times his name will be 
honored as that of a great artist and true patriot. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

A CONDITIONAL order for a new trial of Fa- 
ther O’ KeerFe has been granted by the Court of 
Queen's Bench, Dublin. In reviewing the case 
Chief Justice WHITESIDE denied the authority 
of the papal rescript-with ae energy. 
lie said: ‘The contract sought to be estab- 
lished is a contraet to submit to the jurisdiction 
of the Pope in a spiritual matter to be decided 
Wiithinthe realm. Jam bound to tell you that 
at contract is illegal. The authority by virtue 
of which the inquiry into the proceedings of the 
plaintuY was held was the papal ordinance. I 
am bound to teil you that authority was illegal, 
and could warrant no such inquiry. The trial 
and inquity under that authority were illegal. 
The sentence of suspension was illegal. he 
publication of that sentence was illegal.” The 
majority of the judges held that, although the 
statute of Quecn ELIZABETH was in the way of 





the operation of the papal rescript, yet, under 
the speeial circumstances of the case, a condi- 
tional order for a new trial should be given. 
Should the argument on the order ever be had, 
the extent of the Pope’s authority in the British 
realm will be very thoroughly discussed. 





Mr. BEECHER has at last broken silence in re- 
lation to the slanders upon his character which 
have been so freely circulated. He has sent the 
following note to the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“* To the Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

“In a long and active life in Brooklyn it has rarely 
—— that the Hagle and myself have been in ac- 
cord on questions of common concern to our fellow- 
citizens. I am for this reason impelled to acknowl- 
edge the unsolicited confidence and regard of which 
the columns of the Fagle of late bear testimony. I 
have just returned to the city to learn that application 
has been made to Mra, Viororta Woopuvutt for letters 
of mine supposed to contain information respecting 
certain infamous stories against me. I have no ob- 
jection to have the Eagle state, in any way it deems fit, 
that Mrs. Woopuv.. or any other person or persons 
who may have letters of mine in their possession have 
my cordial consent to publish them. In this connec- 
tion, and at this time, I will only add that the stories 
and rumors which have for some time past been circu- 
lated about me are grossly untrue, and I stamp them, 
in general and in — as utterly false. a 

“ Respectfully, Hexny Warp Besourr. 


Considering the source of these stories, it is a 
wonder that they have received any credit what- 
ever. Mr. BEECHER’S dignified treatment of 
them will increase the esteem in which he is 
held by his countrymen. 





Sunday, June 16, was set apart in London as 
‘‘ Hospital Sunday,” and collections were taken 
in one thousand churches for the support of the 
great city hospitals. This collection, which has 
been advocated for a long time by the Lancet, has 
already been made in Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other towns. It is thought that the sum 
raised by the London churches will reach from 
£20,000 to £30,000. Itis proposed, too, to make 
an appeal for city hospitals in the churches of 
the principal towns of England once every year. 
Nothing could be better. Such an appeal would 
commend itself to persons of every creed. 





Among the celebrities now in London is Bish- 
op CROWTHER, a native African, who has for his 
diocese the upper region of the river Niger. The 
victim, with others, of a slave hunt in 1821, he 
was rescued by a British cruiser, and educated 
in a Christian school on the west coast. Here 
he displayed great facility in the acquisition of 
knowledge. He took part in the disastrous ex- 
pedition up the Niger in 1841, and upon his re- 
turn went to England and was educated in a 
missionary college. From thence he returned 
to Africa as a missionary to the natives of the 
interior. Here he translated the Scriptures into 
several African languages. In 1864 he was or- 
dained first Bishop of the Niger in the Cathedral 
of Canterbury, and has since employed himself 
in wide-spread tours through the valley of the 
Niger as a Christian teacher and organizer. His 
life is one of the romances of which the history 
of Christian missions furnishes so many exam- 
ples. 





On the decline of Methodism in the city of 
New York some interesting facts were presented 
by one of the speakers in the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing on Monday, June 30. It was shown from 
statistics that from 1850 to the present time 
Methodism in New York has been at a stand- 
still, hardly holding its own. There are no more 
Methodist churches in the city now than there 
were in 1855, and not so many communicants. 
The number of Methodist church edifices in 
1870 was thirty-nine; in 1860, forty; in 1855, 
forty—a loss of one church in the fifteen years. 
The following table, showing the progress of 
church building in the city by the different de- 
nominations, will be useful: 


1795. 1805, 1825. 1845. 1850. 1855. 1860. 1870, 
Episcopalian... 3 6 15 30 44 50 57 70 
Preebyterian... 1 5 14 33 42 SO St 52 
Methodist ..... 2 4 11 6 3% 40 40 39 
Baptist........3 8 9 2% 32 34 32 38 
Catholic ....... - - 4 14 19 &% 82 39 


This makes the Episcopalians, as to the number 
of churches, the foremost religious body in the 
city. 





It deserves to be mentioned as one of the re- 
sults of the explorations of the eminent Chris- 
tian missionary, Dr. Livinestong, that the slave- 
trade on the east coast of Africa has been sup- 
pressed. The treaty with Great Britain to that 
effect was signed by the Sultan of Zanzibar on 
the 5th of June. On the same day the slave-mar- 
ket in Zanzibar was closed. Though opposed 
by France, Sir BARTLE FRERE succeeded in en- 
listing the support of Italy in pressing his ne- 
gotiations. He is of opinion that Dr. Livine- 
STONE will soon be heard from either on the 
north or west coast of Africa. 





A new Protestant church has appeared in Brit- 
ish Guiana. It is known as the “ British Guiana 
Annual Conference of the British Methodist 
Episcopal Church.”’ It is the offspring of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. In the year 1866 Bishop Naz- 
REY, of that Church, having gathered together in 
Canada the scattered African Methodists who 
had migrated from the United States, founded 
the British Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
has extended his operations to Guiana, and in 
April held the first annual Conference in George- 
town, Demerara. The new Conference begins 
with five circuits, five stations, and three sub- 
stations. It has a promising field. 





A Conference of evangelical Churchmen and 
Non-conformists opposed to ritualism was held 
in London on the 5th of June. The attendance 
both of laymen and ministers was very large. 
Lord Exsury presided. The Wesleyans were 
represented by the Rev. Dr. Riae and the Rev. 
L. H. Wiseman, the Presbyterians by Huau 
MATHESON, the Rev. Dr. Fraser, and others, and 
the State Church by numerous gentlemen. After 
a session of several hours it was decided to ap- 

int a small committee to make arrangements 
or summoning another conference within a 
short time. 





The differences of doctrine and usage between 
the (Dutch) Reformed and the German Reformed 
churches are extremely puzzling to the average 
mind. Both belong to the Reformed, as distin- 





guished from the Lutheran and Anglican sides 
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of Protestantism. The points of distinction are 
stated thus by aGerman Reformed paper: Both 
churches recognize the Heidelbe Babechiem as 
a doctrinal standard; the Dutch Church adds to 
it the Belgic Confession and the Articles of the 
Synod of Dort. Thesystems of government are 
alike in both. Both use a liturgy, but in the 
German Church more importance is given to 
liturgical forms. The German Church prac- 
tices confirmation, the Dutch does not; the for- 
mer attaches much importance to the “Church 
Year,’’ the latter does not. The German body 
is the more churchly, the Dutch inclines more 
to the spirit and practice of both American and 
Scotch Presbyterianism. 





The Irish Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which met at Belfast, took note of the frequent 
invitations sent to the Presbyterian ministers 
of Ireland to settle in America. In supporting 
a resolution welcoming the American deputa- 
tion, Dr. Knox, of Belfast, said : ‘‘I would pro- 
pose this resolution more heartily if I thought 
you were true men; but I tell you candidly I 
have my doubts about it. You may say you are 
true men; but, ‘ by the life of PHaRaon, ye are 
spies!’ And these spies, brethren, are going to 
return in August with two magnificent clusters 
of the ‘ grapes of Eshcol’—in the shape of Messrs. 
HAMILTON and Munro.’”’ The Moderator, in 
conveying the welcome, touched on the same 
subject, and convulsed the house with laughter, 
as, addressing the deputation as his ‘‘ children,” 
he said he was afraid of their morality. These 
sheep-stealing raids were not good. 

The stolen ministers appear, however, to be 
very willing, and take their fate cheerfully. 
The statistics of Irish Presbyterianism show 
that the total amount raised for all objects last 
year was £125,419—an increase of £45,000 since 
1866, when the regium donum was withdrawn. 
This Church has not suffered from disestablish- 
ment. 





The Established Church of Scotland (Presby- 
terian) has made public the amount of contri- 
butions for all purposes received from its mem- 
bers in 1872. This is exclusive of assessments on 
the parishes levied by the state. The total is 
£255,350. The total of the contributions of the 
Free Church for the same year is £452,789; of 
the United Presbyterian Church, £330,933. The 
aggregate amount contributed by the three 
churches in 1872 is £1,039,072—an enormous 
sum. 





According to the Japan Gazette, the proclama- 
tion of religious freedom in Japan has been fol- 
lowed by some outbreaks of insurrection. In 
the city of Fukowi some 250 rioters, mostly 
farmers, were taken prisoners by the military. 
A few lives have been lost, but at last accounts 
The native 
Christians imprisoned in the province of Owari 
have returned to their homes. 





The defeat of Mr. MIALv’s motion on disestab- 
lishment has apparently decided the Non-con- 
formists of England to break with Mr. GLap- 
STONE. A conference of their city committees 
was lately held at Crewe, at which it was re- 
solved that the ‘‘ time has arrived when decided 
political action should be taken to secure the 
disestablishment of the English and Scotch 
churches, as well as a fundamental change in 
the educational policy of the government, and 
the thorough application of the principles of 
religious equality to the legislation of the coun- 
try.”’ Other resolutions call for the organiza- 
tion of the Non-cconformists throughout En- 
gland for the accomplishment of these objects. 





According to Rowell’s Newspaper Directory, the 
number of Methodist periodicals published in 
the United States is 47; Roman Catholic, 41; 
Presbyterian, 29; Protestant Episcopal, 21; 
Lutheran, 14; Reformed, 14; Universalist, 10; 
Jewish, 9; Congregationalist, 8; Christian, 5; 
Disciples (Campbellites), 5; Swedenborgian, 4; 
United Brethren, 4; Friends, 3; Unitarian, 3; 
Moravian, 2. These figures may be only ap- 
proximately correct. 


The statistics of the Moravians throughout 
the world are thus given by their authorities : 


I TRING, 60:0 69:05:90: 4s500nercesensescs 

Bohemian Mission.............-++ jaciiony 

British Province................ 

American Province 4,263 

Foreign Missionaries,with theirchildren (about) 400 

Foreign Mission Church..........s-+eeseseeeeeee 69,404 
97,135 


Last year the total number was 96,055. 





On Tuesday, May 13, there occurred near 
Lucknow, in India, a festival in honor of a god 
worshiped in the form of a monkey. An India 
paper says that “for several days before the fes- 
tival scores and hundreds of men and boys could 
be seen on all the roads leading to the place, 
literally measuring their way to the temple by 
prostrating themselves flat on their faces, and 
making a mark in the dust as far in front of the 
head as the right hand could reach. The dev- 
otee then rolls over, and rising up walks up to 
the mark he has made, and again prostrates him- 
self as before. This exercise, continued as it is 
in the hot sun and on the burning roads, is ex- 
ceedingly exhausting to the poor wretches who 
engage in it, and it is a gre sight to see a 
mother walking beside her son, fanning him 
constantly, keeping water at hand to refresh 
him, and cheering him on when ready to faint 
with exhaustion.’’ The paper charges that many 
Hindoos educated in the English schools attend 
these festivals, ostensibly to see the crowd, but 
really to offer homage to ‘‘a fabulous monkey.” 





The debated question of the population of 
India has at last been determined from an exact 
census made by the English government, and 
completed January, 1872. The facts are of value 
to those who are interested in Christian mis- 
sions. They show a population of 186,500,000 
paying revenue to the British government, and 

,000,000 who are free from the English tax- 
‘gatherer. This is a larger number by 20,000,000 
than has been supposed by statisticians to be 
under English sway. 

We may put at the opposite extreme another 
famous mission field, the Sandwich Islands, the 
census of which was taken in 1872. The popu- 
lation is only 56,897. Of those 49,044 are re- 
ported as natives, and 2487 as half-castes. The 





foreigners are 5366, of whom 1938 are Chinese 
* 
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and 889 Americans. Since 1866 the native pop- 
ulation has decreasede7234, while the foreign 
population has increased 1172. 





Among the many charities of London is a 
home for the Asiatics who are domiciled in the 
city. Itis under the care of a society, whose an- 
nual meeting was held May 28. The missionary 
reported that he had during the year met in the 
city 2000 Asiatics, Turks, and Eagt Africans, 
among whom the Scriptures were distributed. 
During the year 362 inmates had been lodged 
and boarded in the Home. Of this number 257 
were natives of Bengal Presidency, 17 of Madras, 
23 of Bombay and Goa, 2 of Ceylon, 26 of East 
Africa, 1 of West Africa, 16 of China, 4 of Mau- 
ritius, 10 of Malacca, and 6 of Polynesia. Like 
ancient Rome, London has become the reseryoir 
for the population of the whole world, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


It is very much the fashion for reports to be circu- 
lated early in the season that such-and-such watering- 
places are “ crowded,” this special circumstance seem- 
ing to be to the fashionable mind a crowning recom- 
mendation, and a hint to city lingerers to be up and 
going. Two or three weeks ago we saw the statement 
that ‘Long Branch was beginning to be crowded.” 
That “ beginning” was certainly very incipient; for 
although the few hot days with which June closed 
produced a marked change, yet even with the opening 
of July Long Branch was by no means crowded ; there 
was room enough and to spare. The unusually cool 
June deterred the mere fashion seeker; but those who 
went early to the sea-shore found genuine comfort. 
Never was the Branch more charming than in the 
freshness of those last June days. Wraps were need- 
ful, to be sure, and the more timid and feeble feared 
to dip in surf which had not been mellowed by mid- 
summer sun. But the clear, fresh air, the invigorating 
breeze, the hotels all swept and garnished, with com- 
fortable rooms unsullied by previous guests, the evi- 
dent satisfaction your presence (or purse) afforded, 
the army of waiters eager to serve, the promptness 
with which wants were supplied, and the comfortable 
quiet (if you enjoy quiet) which surrounded you—all 
these things were a pleasant contrast to what is expe- 
rienced in “ the height of the season,” when one must 
be content with any kind of room, and meekly accept 
such service as he can get. To those who desire 
healthful enjoyment on bluff and beach, we commend 
Long Branch early in the season. If you prefer the 
gay crowd, the brilliant dresses, the nightly hops, go 
in August, by all means; but don’t expect August to 
combine with its own the advantages of June or July. 

A dozen or more fine hotels are located on the ocean 
bluff at Long Branch. The largest are well known to 
the fashionable public—the Metropolitan, Continental, 
Mansion, Ocean, Pavilion, Clarendon, United States, 
Howland’s, and the West End—the last-mentioned be- 
ing over a mile south of the dépot, and bounding, as it 
were, on that end the long stretch of hotels. Being 
situated just at a bend in the beach, it presents two 
fronts to the ocean, thus affording a magnificent yiew ; 
and it is also distinct in its architectural structure 
from any other house, rows of tall columns extending 
from the ground-floor to the projecting roof, and there 
being no upper piazza—a circumstance appreciated by 
guests who prefer to sleep at night rather than to 
listen to the promenaders before their windows. All 
the hotels have received their summer renovating. 
Clean and fresh, with tables supplied with all the deli- 
cacies of the season to satisfy appetites made keen by 
sea-breezes, and good attendance, guests find them- 
selves at once comfortable. The little pavilions which 
line the bluff have been repaired and freshly painted— 
an improvement sadly needed. It would not be amiss 
if more attention were given to rendering the walk 
along the bluff continuously agreeable.- The constant 
changes produced by the ocean wearing away the land 
gives a neglected aspect to some portions. The ele 
gant cottages (otherwise mansions) which give the 
Branch such a picturesque appearance have greatly 
increased in numbers within two or three years. 
Many of the wealthy and fashionable from New York 
have their own private residences, and spend the 
whole summer there. President Grant’s cottage is on 
Ocean Avenue, half a mile or more south of the West 
End Hotel. It is not as large or pretentious as many 
other cottages at the Branch. The eye is attracted, 
however, by the grounds, which are laid out with 
much taste, beautiful dwarf evergreens being prom- 
inent among the shrubbery. 





The game-laws allow brook trout to be taken in the 
Adirondacks from March 15 to September 15. As the 
small streams and lakes that abound in the vicinity of 
those mountains are well stocked with fish, the tempta- 
tion will be irresistible to many lovers of sport. 





San Francisco is about to establish a Chinese news- 
paper in its midst. The principal Chinese companies 
in that city have sent to Hong-Kong for a supply of 
type, one of the latest improved presses in use in that 
country, and the general apparatus of a Chinese print- 
ing-office. In September the new journal will appear, 
the plan being to publish it three times a week. 





Every adult carries enough phosphorus in his body 
to make 4000 of the two-cent packages of matches, but 
he does not have sulphur enough to complete that 
quantity of the incendiary combustibles. The phos- 
phorus exists in the bones and brain. 


Nearly 1500 children participated in the second Times 
excursion from this city. Only seven were over four- 
teen years of age, these being allowed to go from hav- 
ing charge of younger children. It was found, when 
the barge stopped at Christopher Street to take on 
board its last detachment of little ones, that 400 or 500 
more applied than it was possible to accommodate. 
These, who clamored for a sail, were quieted by a 
promise to be taken some future day. It may be in, 
teresting to know how this multitude was fed. As 
soon as the barge started up the North River prep- 
arations were made for breakfast. The buttered rolls 
were all piled up on long tables near one of the stair- 
cases, and at the other end of the deck were other 
tables filled with mugs of milk. As soon as al] was 
ready the children were formed in line on the upper 
deck, and passed down the stairs in single file, each 
boy or girl being required to surrender the refreshment 
ticket received at the gangway. As they passed the 
ticket taker the children were given a roll and sent 
forward for milk. When all had emptied the mug 
handed them they were sent up stairs, and having no 
ticket were thus prevented from coming down stairs 
again. In this way the whole number were fed in 
a remarkably short time. Before debarking at the 
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grove, under the Palisades, each received sandwiches 
and cake. On returning to the barge they received 
more sandwiches and a mug of lemonade, after which 
the ice-cream was served. 





Over eleven hundred mothers and young children 
were made happy for a day at least by the first Free 
Excursion given this season by the good people of 
Philadelphia. This excellent kind of eharity, started 
by the New York Times, is spreading through the 
country, and will bring in a harvest of health, both 
physical and moral, in months and years to come, 





Those who know about the matter, or believe that 
they do, 1 h holders to Jay in their supply of 
coal as soon as possible. One does not like to think 
about hot coal fires when the weather is so warm, but 
the probability is that the price of coal will continue 
to rise until the opening of winter. 








Alexandra Palace seems to owe its destruction to a 
cause similar to that of the recent fires at Canterbury 
Cathedral and Warwick Castle. According to report, 
a metal-worker on the roof left his brazier of lighted 
coal behind him when he went to dinner. Some of 
the live coal found its way into a crevice of the roof 
amidst inflammable materials, and even the workmen 
had scarcely time to escape before the whole dome 
was in flames. 





' A “Home” for young women of limited means has 
been established by the “‘ Ladies’ Christian Union.” 
This Home is situated on Washington Square, and can 
accommodate eighty inmates. The prices range from 
$3 50 to $6 per week. Much excellent society is found 
there. Music is cultivated among the boarders, and 
there is a small library for the use of the inmates, 





There are very few anecdotes in circulation relating 
to the life of the actor Macready, but the following 
incident, which occurred nearly half a century ago, 
shows the natural goodness of the man’s heart. When 
Macready was fulfilling an engagement in Birming- 
ham, England, he one day passed a burning house in 
a poor neighborhood. A cry arose that there was a 
child asleep in one of the upper stories. No effort be- 
ing made to save it, Macready instantly gave his coat 
to a by-stander, and rushing into the house, present- 
ly returned with the half-suffocated infant. Nobody 
knew him, and his deed might soon have been for- 
gotten had not his coat and the holder of it disappear- 
ed. Such a theft aroused indignation, the affair got 
into the newspapers, and finally a pawnbroker discov- 
ered the thief, who brought the stolen garment to his 
shop. 





A lady residing in a certain town of New Hampshire 
recently went to a drug store and innocently asked for 
a pint of alcohol. She wished to use it in a spirit-lamp. 

“ Have you a prescription ?” inquired the clerk, po- 
litely. 

“ A what ?” asked the lady, in surprise. 

“A prescription from a physician,” explained the 
clerk. ‘‘ We are not allowed to sell alcohol unless it 
is ordered by a physician.” 

“ Not even alcohol ?” said the ast 
“ Well, that is strange. I was not aware that any one 
ever drank pure alcohol as a beverage.” 

_ Very true. I think myself that such a regulation 
is ridiculous, but we must obey it. I am sorry if you 
are inconvenienced, but can not sell you any alcohol 
unless you bring a prescription.” 

We understand that the lady when last seen, later 
in the day, was searching for a physician who would 
certify that her spirit-lamp was seriously ill and re- 
quired stimulants. 
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If one lives to be old enough, there is a chance of 
tenewing one’s age. New Hampshire reports a lady 
hinety-six years old who is now teething and suffer- 
ing from whooping-cough. She expects, moreover, to 
reach the age of Parr, unless the cholera infantum at- 
tacks her. 





Strange tales have been told of the far-famed upas- 
tree of Java—that its odor poisons the air for hun- 
dreds of yards around, that birds shun it, that vege- 
tation beneath its branches is destroyed, and that even 
man can not approach it with impunity. Such asser- 
tions are said by those who have studied the character 
of the tree from the live specimen to be unfounded. 
The tree does contain poison, which is extracted from 
the sap; but this circumstance has given rise to many 
fabulous stories. 





The principal cities in the Union have from time to 
time received various nicknames. Forexample: New 
York, Gotham; Boston, the @fodern Athens, also the 
Hub; Philadelphia, the Quaker City; Baltimore, the 
Monumental City; Cincinnati, the Queen City; New 
Orleans, the Crescent City; Washington, the City of 
Magnificent Distances; Chicago, the Garden City; 
Detroit, the City of Straits; Cleveland, the Forest 
City; Pittsburg, the Iron City; New Haven, the City 
of Elms; Indianapolis, the Railroad City; St. Louis, 
the City of Mounds; Keokuk, the Gate City; Louis- 
ville, the Falls City; Nashville, the City of Rocks; 
Quincy, the Model City; Hannibal, the Bluff City; 
Alexandria, the Delta City; Newburyport, the Garden 
of Eden; Salem, the City of Peace. 





British matrons have the reputation of looking 
young for their years. This circumstance sometimes 
brings trouble. For example: The mother of five 
children, while recently traveling from Yorkshire to 
Birmingham, was stopped by a police detective, made 
to leave the car, and would have been locked up ex- 
cept that fortunately she was recognized by a friend 
among the railway officiala. The zealous detective 
had taken her for a girl of fifteen whose elopement 
had been telegraphed to him, and whom he was de- 
tailed to stop. 





Sir John Lubbock gives to the public a most pathet- 
ic account of the “last hours” of his tame wasp. It 
will be remembered that this English gentleman has 
latterly devoted himself very much to this singular 
pet. He says: 

“She would take no food, thongh she still moved 
her legs, wings, and abdomen. The following day I 
offered her food for the last time, but both head and 
thorax were dead or = zed; she could but wag her 
tail—a last token, as I could almost fancy, of gratitude 
and affection. As far as I could judge, her death was 
ad painless, and she now occupies a place in the 

ritish Museum.” 





Santa Barbara, California, claims the honor of hay- 
ing produced the largest grape-vine in the world—a 
vine which has a world-wide fame. The origin of this 
California wonder is said to be traced to a Spanish 
lady, who, once mpon a time, when starting from So- 


nora on horseback, had given to her by her lover a 
branch broke from a grape-vine to be used as a rid- 
ing-whip. When she arrived at Santa Barbara, after 
her long journey, she planted the branch, which has 
since grown into such notoriety. The age of this vine 
is uncertain, but some say the Spanish lady journeyed 
thither before the present century. This famous vine 
is situated about three miles and a half from the town 
of Santa Barbara, in the court-yard of an old adobe 
house. The trunk is four feet four inches in the largest 
part. It begins to branch out at about six or eight 
feet from the ground, and is then supported on frame- 
work, which it covers as a roof. The whole vine, sup- 
ported on the frame-work, now covers over an acre of 
ground. Several of the limbs are ten inches in cir- 
cumference at a distance of twenty-five or thirty feet 
from the trunk. The annual yield of grapes from this 
mammoth vine is from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds, The 
clusters average, when ripe, from two to two and a 
half pounds each, The vine is on rather high ground, 
the soil is hard, and the Spaniards dance under the 
shadow of the leaves, which form a completely sun- 
proof covering of living verdure. This vine by its 
product supported the old woman who owned it for 
many years. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. WitiiaMm K. Parker, the eminent En- 
glish comparative anatomist, well known by his 
researches upon the skull and shoulder girdle 
of the vertebrate animals, has lately received as- 
sistance from a quite unexpected quarter. The 
London Fishmongers’ Company has presented 
to him fifty pounds sterling and made him an 
allowance of twenty pounds annually for three 
years to aid him in still further prosecuting his 
inquiries into the anatomy of fishes. Nature, 
in referring to this action, commends it as a 
precedent, and hopes that some of the other 
united companies, many of which possess enor- 
mous wealth, will take pains to subsidize in a 
suitable manner some specialist whose scientific 
researches may illustrate the objects of the com- 
pany. It is thought, however, that quite an in- 
adequate appreciatiop is shown of the value of 
the time of men of science like Mr. PARKER in 
the amount of the subsidy. 





Information from Dr. NacuTiGAL, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1872, and but just received in Germany, 
gives some statements in regard to discoveries 
made in the countries lying to the northeast of 
Lake Tchad, in Central North Africa. The prin- 
cipal result of his inquiries is that the Bahr-el- 
Gazal, heretofore believed to flow into Lake 
Tchad, really flows out of that lake northeast 
for about miles, A range of mountains, ex- 
tending for a distance of over 800 miles, was also 
discovered, one of the passes of which is at least 
7878 feet above the level of the sea. At the date 
of the letter Dr. NacHTIGAL was about starting 
toward Begharmi, to the southeast of Lake Tchad. 





Mr. GeorGe Situ, the Eastern explorer, con- 
tinues to make exceedingly interesting discov- 
eries at Mosul, among the most important bein 
a broken tablet containing the very portion o 
the text which was missing from the deluge tab- 
let. He has also discovered a tablet containing 
the penalties for neglect or infraction of the 
laws. He reports that immense masses of earth 
and débris overlie what remains to be brought 
to light in the great mound, and that much time 
and money will be necessary to lay it open; and 
he announces himself as awaiting instructions 
from the Daily Telegraph and the British Muse- 
ui, by whose authority he was sent out. It is 
much to be hoped that one or the other, or both 
conjointly, will give Mr. Smita the means to 
carry out his labors. 





The Acclimatization Society of New Zealand 
announces the capture ofa full-grown English 
trout, the result of spawn sent out from England, 
and hatched between the 28th of September and 
the 10th of October, 1868. They have been seen 
for the last three years, and a male fish was re- 
cently captured weighing ten pounds and three 
ounces. The question whether the trout are 
multiplying by themselves has been established 
by the capture of quite a number only about 
three inches long. 

It is still uncertain whether the salmon which 
have been repeatedly transmitted to Australia 
and New Zealand have survived and multiplied, 
Large fish have been often seen in the rivers, 
which, it was thought, could be nothing else 
than these fish; but the subject has not been 
verified by an actual capture. We have already 
referred to the shipment of a fresh quantity of 
salmon spawn from England in January last, 
and we hope soon to learn of their safe arrival 
at their destination. 





A French vessel, the Narval, under Cuptain 
Movc#ER, is at present engaged in hydrograph- 
ical research along the Algerian coast, and it is 
announced that Professor H. pe Lacaze-Du- 
THIERS, an eminent French naturalist, will join 
him in a short time with a view of making deep- 
sea explorations into the fauna of the Mediter- 
ranean. The cruise of the vessel will continue 
five months, and it is expected that much valu- 
able scientific information will be obtained. 





The Russian astronomers have decided upon 
occupying twenty-four stations on the important 
occasion of observing the transit of Venus. It 
is found that the weather will probably be high- 
ly favorable to astronomical observations at all 
the stations in Siberia and on the Pacific coast, 
as there is an average of only three cloudy days 
in the month of December in these parts of the 
Russian possessions. The extreme cold of No- 
vember is well regarded as an almost insuper- 
able hinderance to the proposed work. 

The following very complete outfit has been 
ordered for use on this occasion, viz., three he- 
liometers and three Hhotoheliographs, for use 
in measuring the position of the planet on its 

assage across the sun’s disk; ten equatorials, 

or observing the apparent contacts of the limbs 

of the planet and sun by the use of the spectro- 
scopic method, and for the determination of the 
same moments by observations with the filar 
micrometer; ten telescopes, for simply observ- 
ing the instant of each contact; and besides 
these there is, for each station, a complete out- 
tit of clocks, chronometers, and instruments for 
determining the local time. 

The observers are all to practice beforehand 
at the Imperial Central Observatory at Pultowa. 








The geographical positions of those stations 
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at which the observations result successful 

will be afterward determined by a special dl 
graphical expedition by the Russian navy. To 
perfect this portion of the work, a line of tele- 
a will be built through Siberia to Nico- 
acysk. 





Mr. LIVINGSTON Stong, on behalf of the Cali- 
fornia Fish Commissioners, was engaged for 
some time past in collecting fresh-water fishes 
of various species to be transported to Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose of introducing them into 
the rivers and ponds of that State. For this pur- 
pose he had sent to him a car of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway, which he had fitted up properly 
for this object. At one end of the car he built 
a plank pond, lined with zinc and holding four 
tons of water, over which were berths for him- 
self and his assistants. The rest of the car was 
occupied with smaller tanks, and a reserve of 
sea und fresh water, household and commissary 
supplies, etc. Among the species that Mr. STONE 
carried with him, in the form of partly hatched 
ogus or young, were shad, cat-fish, yellow perch, 
wall-eyed or glass-eyed perch, eels, lobsters, and 
the like; and from his long experience as one 
of our leading fish-culturists we had every rea- 
son to believe that he would succeed in transfer- 
ring his freight without material loss. We re- 
gret, however, to learn that as the train to which 
this car was attached was crossing the Elkhorn 
River, Nebraska, the bridge broke down and 
dropped the car into the water, allowing all the 
contents to escape before they had reached their 
intended destination. Mr. Stone and his assist- 
ants barely escaped with their lives. 

The California Commissioners are deserving of 
great credit for their enterprise in this connec- 
tion, and appear to be taking the best methods 
for securing a result which they have kept 
steadily in view for several years past. From 
its national importance, a portion of the ex- 

enses of this enterprise is supplied from the 

und of the United States Fish Commission. 





The following summary of the weather for the 
week ending July 2 is from the Weather Chron- 
icle of the Army Signal-office: During the past 
week a storm centre has moved from the north- 
west eastward over Luke Superior into Canada, 
reaching with its rain belts the entire country 
east of the Mississippi ; asecond storm now ap- 
matey | exists in Nebraska and Dakota. The 
argest total amounts of rain fell during the past 
week in the States of Florida, Indiana, and Min- 
nesota; severe local storms were experienced 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in Northern 
Florida. The Missouri has risen three feet at 
Omahd during the week; the Ohio has fallen 
three feet, and the Arkansas has fallen seven 
feet ; the Mississippi has fallen at St. Paul and 
Vicksburg, but risen at St. Lqnis and New Or- 
leans. 





The American department of the Vienna Ex- 
position is by no means so indifferently repre- 
sented as has been currently reported—though 
in view of the unfortunate complications which 
arose about the time of the opening of the dis- 
med a somewhat inferior representation of Amer- 

can industries was generally anticipated. 

The department, though in very bad order 
about the time of the opening of the Exposition, 
has been brought into creditable shape, and is 
even tolerably well filled. 

The space allotted to American exhibitors 
amounts to some 70,000 square feet, divided as 
follows: 

In Industry Palace........ 
““ Covered Court 


“ Machinery Hall........ 14,550 “ “ 
“ Agricultural Hall ...... 10,000“ os 
“ Additional halls........ 5,000 “ * 





70,000 “ 





The Bulletin o. the American Iron and Steel 
Association publishes the following statistical 
account of the iron-rail production of the 
United States for the year 1872, the total yield 
footing up a considerable increase upon the fig- 
ures of the preceding year. The aggregate (re- 
ported) manufacture amounted to 941,992 net 
tons, as compared with 775,733 tons produced 
in 1871. These figures include only rails made 
for freight and passenger railways, and exclude 
some 15,000 tons of street rails alld mining rails, 
which as a rule are classified as bar-iron. The 
chief production is divided between Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Illinois—Pennsylvyania, as usual, 
leading the list with 419,529 tons, or 44} per cent. 
of the whole. 





The recent foundation of a College of Engi- 
necring in Japan, in the city of Jeddo, in which 
the youth of that country — obtain thorough 
instruction at home in the science of engineer- 
ing, civil and mechanical, is perbaps the most 
striking indication of the radical advances in in- 
troducing modern ideas which has been thus 
far afforded. The new establishment is placed 
under the directorship of Mr. Henry Dyer, for- 
merly of Glasgow, Scotland. 





We learn from Nature that Mr. E. L. Layarp, 
whose departure as British consul to Para was 
chronicled by us some months ago, has resigned 
this position, and is about to proceed as the 
British resident agent to the Feejee Islands. 
During his short stay in South America Mr. 
LaYARD made a yaluable collection of birds, 
and we have no doubt that in the Feejees he 
will be able to add much to our knowledge of 
the ornithology and natural history of that 
zroup of islands and those adjacent to it in the 
Pacific. 





At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris for April 21 Mr. CLaupg Gay presented 
the thirtieth and concluding volume of his great 
work upon the natural, physical, and political 
history of Chili. As long ago as 1828 Mr. Gay 
left Paris for South America, and arrived in 
Chili at the end of 1829, by way of Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, with the intention of devoting 
himself to the study of the botany of that coun- 
try, which at that time was very little known, 
few plants having been collected. Encouraged 
by the generous support of the Chilian govern- 
ment, Mr. Gay undertook to prepare a series 
of manuals—first on natural history, and ulti- 
mately on the geography, geolory, and political 
history of the country. This idea was steadily 
kept in mind by him, and with the assistance 
ef specialists in various branches he has os 
completed his work of thirty stout octavo yol- 

















umes of text, with two folios of illustrations, 
embracing 333 plates. The work was executed 
in Paris under his direction, but printed in the 
Spanish language. 


The problem as to the roper gateway to the 
north pole has acquired additional interest since 
the late news from the Folaris ; and it is gratify- 
ing to know that the approval by the United 
States authorities of the Smith Sound route 
for Captain HaLw’s exploration is fully indorsed 
by the best English geographers. In a com- 
munication by Captain SH#ERARD OsBoRNe be- 
fore the Royal Geographical Society of Landon 
on the 20th of April last it was remarked that 
at only two points has it been found practicable 
to penetrate to the arctic seas as fur as the 
eightieth degree of north latitude, the one by 
Way of Spitzbergen, and the other by way of 
Baffin Bay, the two being about ninety degrees 
apart. The route by way of Spitzbergen has 
never been followed beyond eighty-two and a 
half degrees, from which point an impenetrable 
sea of icé was seen extending toward the north, 
with indications of land running east and west 
beyond Spitzbergen. Here the southward mo- 
tion of the ice-fields, on which Parry traveled 
in 1828, carried him back as fast during the 
night as he advanced during the day. This, in 
Captain Osporne’s opinion, must be a standing 
difficulty in the way of any explorer, and he is 
satisfied that the Baffin Bay route, and especially 
that by Smith Sound, is the one that must be 
relied upon for any future advance toward the 
pole, especially as by this route (in the same par- 
allel as that of the Spitzbergen pathway) land » 
was seen extending northward instead of from 
east to west, and with indications of open water, 
and the probability of much less trouble from 
ice drift. , 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Youne man, do you ever drink 7” asked a mild- 
looking gentleman of Jeffkins. “ Well, yes, seeing it's 
a cold morning, I don’t mind if I do.” “ Then don’t 
do it any more, young man, or you'll come to an un- 
timely and dishonored grave.” Jefikins looked after 
the retiring stranger with an air of disgust. 

What can you not name without breaking it T—Si- 
lence. 


a a 
What is the military definition of a kiss ?—Report at 
head-quarters, 





“Sha’n't I see you hum from singing-skule to-night 

Jerushy?” “‘No, you sha’n’t do no such thing. i 

don’t want you nor your company, Reuben.”. “ P’r’aps 

iy. didn't exactly understand what I said.” “‘ Yea, 
did; you asked me if you mightn’t see me hum.” 

“ Why, no, I didn’t ; I only asked you how your marm 
as.” 





— 


Aneenes makes the heart grow fonder—of some one 
else, 


a --- 
A student at a veterinary college being asked, ‘‘If a 
broken-winded horse were brought to you te cure, 
what would you advise?” promptly replied, “To sell 
him as soon as possible.” 
senragenennctetifiiatnsinnnsmmenes 
Ina 1 across a road in the county of Tipperary is 
stuck up a pole, having affixed to it a board with this 
er. “Take notice, that when the water is 
over this board the road is impassable.” 
didinandinadeittianetaia 
An Irishman, on observing & beautiful cemetery, re- 
marked that he considered it a healthy place to be 
buried in. 


2 << __— 
When is a thief like a reporter ?—When he takes 
notes. 











—— 
Why do “birds in their little nests agree ?”—Be- 
cause they'd fall out if they didn’t. 
ausbaballliiesiebea 
If I were in the sun and you were out of it, what 
would the sun become ?—Sin. 
nddiganinian 
Johnny is just beginning to learn g phy. He 
says the Poles live partly at one end of the globe and 
partly at the other. 











It is said of a certain physician that he never passed 
the church-yard of the place where he resided without 
pulling forth his handkerchief from his pocket and 
hiding his face with it. Upon this circumstance be- 
ing noticed by an acquaintance, he apologized for it 
by saying, “‘ You will recollect, Sir, what a number 6f 
people there are who have found their way hither un- 
der my direction. Now, I am always apprehensive 
lest some of them, recognizing my features, should 
lay hold of me, and oblige me to take up my lodging 
along with them.” , 





mtiinaeriads 

Why is a pig the most extraordinary animal in crea- 
tion ?—Because you first kill and then cure him. 
oo 

That Massachusetts boy was a chip of the old block 
whose mother told him next day was tast, and she 
should expect him to keep it. “I will keep it, moth- 
er ; I'll eat as fast as the Governor wants.” 

_—_-_ 


A GENTLEMAN'S DESCRIPTION OF HIS WIFE'S 
TEMPER. 





Monday.—A thick fog, no seeing through it. 
Tuesday.—Gloomy and very chilly, unseasonable 
weather. 
Wednesday.—Frosty, at times sharp. 
Thursday.—Bitter cold in the morning, red sunset, 
with flying clouds, portending hard weather. 
Friday.—Storm in the morning, with peals of thun- 
der ; air clear afterward. ! ; 
Saturday.—Gleams of sunshine, with partial thaw ; 
frost again at night. ; z 
Sunday.—A light southweeter in the morning; calm 
and pleasant at dinner-time; hurricane and earth- 
quake at night. 


What is the difference between a cloud and a beaten 
child ?—One pours with rain, and the other roars with 


pain. 


“ — ee 

A Weatern editor's statement, “We are living at 
this moment under absolute despotism,” is attributed 
by his contemporaries to the fact that he has just been 
married. 


Why should Ireland be the richest country in the 
world ?—Because its capital is always Dublin, 
—— —e- - 

The author of the saying that “you must always 
take a man as you find him” was a constable. 


— 








An Irishman in France, drinking with some com. 
any who proposed the toast, “The land we live tne 
‘Ay, with all my soul, my dear,” said he: 

poor ould Ireland.” 


Quin, dining one day at an ordinary, seated 
next to a person of a most voracious » and 
cic BY Meee! tango ‘lner 
h 

the wit took it up pretended to cut a piece off itt 
Le wae rent cmnes, test 





nick other, Ag told as | 
it was read. “ 
tex! pardon,” anid Quin, in hie weual deliberate way, 
“1 really took it for the loaf.” 
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THE NEST OF LOVES. 
Wuewn thou feelest drawing near 
The first chill of winter drear, 

In Octeber, swallow fleet, 
Far away thou flyest then; 
But thou comest back again 

When the days grow warm and sweet, 
But Love, though a bird like thee, 
Never flies away from me; 

Ever he remains my guest: 
From my heart he ne'er removes; 
O’er a thousand little Loves 

Broodeth he within my breast. 


One bas wings already grown; 
One is still a ball of down; 
‘One is drying iv the nest; 
One is half out af the shell 
That another pecketh well; 
And the egg-shells hide the rest. 


And I hear, by night and day, 
These same little Loves alway 
Chirping, chirping for their food ; 
And the larger feed the small, 
Till the next year finds them all 
Parents of another brood. 
Dear friend, tell me what to try: 
So beset with Loves am I 
[pat I'm tempted, in despair, 
Wh a dagger through my heart 
Suddenly to end its smart, 
And kill all the .birdlings there! 


HONORA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Yes, Honora Brentworth was always a statu- 
esque thing. ‘They used to make their angels 
and ghosts and sculptures of her in all their 


charades and tableaux, and well she played the 
part. But one night I saw her in a statue scene 
that was enough to chill your blood, almost as 
hers was chilled. 

She was naturally pale—none of the sickly cast 
of skin, but a waxen whiteness that was lovely 


in itself to the artistic eye, that finds pleasure in 
all varying beauty, and where it chooses blushes 
on one face, chooses pallor on another. But 
Honora herself detested this pallor, and often 
put a delicate dash of rouge upon her cheek and 
chin; and then she was beautiful, with her straight 
fuir hair banded away from the classic face, whose 
profile was like a Psyche’s, and the long-lashed 








eyes that were almost always cast down under 
their snow-white lids. ‘‘ What a deathly hue!” 
she would ery, as she looked in the glass. ‘*It 


is a sort of hospital flag; it warns every body 
off from me. Nobody likes to keep company 
with the dead and dying, and so don’t preach any 
more about my rouge!” Nor was she altogether 


wrong in her comparison, for she had some in- 
scrutable disease of the heart that now they would 
call by a long and jearned name, but that then 
had no name at all, emperors not having died of 
it. Its character, however, was better known 
than its name, since it frequently caused her to 
faint quite away, and might eventually prove a 


more serious thing, in case any sudden shock or 
pleasure should ever hurry the blood too swiftly 
on its passage through the heart—a thing not 
likely to happen to Honora, who was cool and 
calm and unmoved to a degree not common with 
women, for most women have not such earthly 
fixity, and in their changing and flitting and 
sparkling they are more like the evanescent and 


ethereal fire. But Honora had had the trouble 
for half a dozen years, and said little or nothing 


about it, and was well and strong in spite of the 
occasional fuinting-fit; and she was so fine and 
queenly and brilliant that she had more lovers 
than she could count on her fingers. 

For all that, Honora was not happy. Mordecai 
sat in the king’s gate. She was such a self-con- 
tained, self-balanced thing that nobody would 
have guessed it unless observing her as closely 
as I did, since to me she was something of a 
study, for I am a gossiping thing, as you see, 
telling all I know. But Honora took counsel 
with nobody but herself, and, if you can under- 
stand me, did not always tell all she knew even 
to herself. 


So as I looked at her I could well discover how 
listless she was when one person only was absent 
from the group about her. I could see that the 
room was empty to her if he was not there, that 
she heard people talking as if in a dream, and 
wished that she could waken ; and when he came 
she woke, she !ifted the beautiful white lids, and 
the great soft dove eyes: glistened, and while he 
spoke to her the sweetest suspicion of color seem- 
ed to fan up into her cheek, so that then she 
needed no rouge at all. But, after all, that was 
seldom, for Andrew Renton had other calls upon 

his time than those Honora made. I think h® 
was a light-minded man, not worth the devotion 
of so deep and strong a nature as Honora'’s—of 
euch a nature as Honora’s might have been had 
good angels guided her. But that is the way 
of the world. It is those men that too frequent- 
ly get the devotion. And Andrew Renton had a 
graceful manner with him that was captivating ; 
he had a troubadourish sort of beauty; men 


loved him, and it did not need his brilliant talk, 
his daring riding, his dash and glitter, to conquer 
women, 50 long as he had that graciously sov- 
ereign way and that air of undivided interest, 
which always served him where better men had 
failed, 

Nevertheless, Andrew Renton might have been 
all well enough if he had had a steady soul: but 
he was as uncertain as tise wind; because he 


was in this quarter to-day, it was no sign he was 
te be there to-morrow. He had no fixed pur- 
poses, not even any preferences; he could not 
tell, in. point of fact, whether he liked virtue or 


on 
Summer the sweetest tune in the world when 
Amabel Burney sang it, and continued thinking 
so till he heard Honora sing Home, sweet Home. 
He was sure the bluebell in Honora’s fair braids 
was the loveliest flower that blows till he saw the 
camellia in Amabel’s dark curls; the blonde’s 
great repose seemed to him absolute perfection 
till he again fell in with the witcheries and vi- 
vacities of the dark-eyed and rosy-cheeked little 
beauty. He turned on his finger the sapphire, 
whose dark blue facets broke into blood-red rays 
at the angles of its cutting, and wondered which 
of those two lovely hands would wear it, as if 
fate and not he were to determine. 

But before Amabel Burney crossed his vision 
he had been all Honora’s, save for occasional 
acts of vagrancy of no duration; and he had 
hesitated in his contemplated proposal of mar- 
riage only because he could not judge from her 
manner what the answer would be, and a not 
unusual vanity made him desire certainty. Ev- 
ery day she had expected to hear the words from 
his lips; she knew that she was his already ; 
she felt that he was hers. She was so certain 
of his love, indeed, that she did not feel it neces- 
sary to restrain her own feelings, and though 
she confided nothing to any body, she loved him 
tenderly and idolatrously. And one night she 
had betrayed it. 

He came, on the morning after that fatal even- 

ing, his heart full—-though, as you see, it did not 
take much to fill it. He was sure now of good 
fortune, though no words had passed between 
them, and he intended to complete the mute avow- 
al of the night before, and have a definite under- 
standing in relation to their marriage. Honora, 
on the night before, standing under the chande- 
lier, with its light pouring down «n the blonde 
cendrée hair and gilding it, pouriag over her 
draperies of pale silk, and flashing back from her 
great pearls, seemed to him so glorious a creat- 
ure that he dared not wait longer ere he claimed 
her. He could not wait, he said. And yet if I 
should tell you the exact truth, it would be that 
as he mounted the steps the next morning he 
experienced a strange sense of suffocation, and 
had half the mind to retreat before he was man- 
acled. I suppose the artist in him loved Hono- 
ra, but the man in him loved liberty. 
But as he entered the parlors that morning, 
without announcement, he saw Honora in the 
music-room beyond, with her young singing: 
mistress standing beside her, and he quietly took 
his seat in the window, shielded by the curtain, 
to gaze on her at his pleasure till the leséon 
should be through. But the lesson was long. 
He could not see Honora further than some 
folds of her dress ; only the music-teacher faced 
him, brunette and bright, velvet-eyed and rosy- 
lipped—a little piece of as perfect tlesh and blood 
as he had ever seen, he said—only the voice of 
the fresh young thing thrilled him. Before the 
lesson was over callers of importance came, and, 
of course, the business of the day would have 
had to be postponed even if it had suffered no 
diversion. ‘There was possibility only between 
him and Honora of one long full look into each 
other’s eyes, one long close pressure of the 
hands, mute reiteration of the night’s mute as- 
surance; and so it chanced that Mr. Renton 
walked home with the little music-teacher, and 
he would have been a very different being from 
Andrew Renton if he had not followed up his 
opportunity, for he was a man nowise fastidious 
as to caste, and he found that he had made the 
acquaintance of one as lovely in nature as in 
face, as innocent and unsuspecting and sweet as 
a child should be, as modest and timid as a wom- 
an. ‘There was nothing timid about Henora, 
though reserve and cold pride might counterfeit 
the charm. 

At first it had been accident that threw him in 
the little musician’s society ; it was accident that 
caused them to meet again in music-rooms, and 
at other houses ; then it was purpose. He fol- 
lowed the pretty thing about, thinking he was 
but amusing himself. ‘To-day he fulfilled an en- 
gagement with Honora; to-night he went to hear 
Amabel sing. When he saw Honora he was 
her slave, and showed it; as he left her his fet- 
ters were loosened ; and when he saw Amabel 
he thought it as sweet to rule there as to serve 
elsewhere. Honora’s fortune and Amabel’s pov- 
erty made no difference with him; he already 
had, if not as much wealth as he wanted, yet 
enough to answer at a pinch—his wife, whoever 
she might be, could have her own coach, and 
would not be destitute of diamonds. 

Nevertheless, as the days went, he felt a trifle 
uneasy—the least in the world displeased with 
himself. He wished he had never seen Amabel, 
or else, on the night before he did, he had not 
walked with Honora in the conservatory and in 
the dim shadows of the palms and bananas there ; 
for on that night they had been dancing togeth- 
er, he flushed with the music and the waltz, and 





maybe with the wine, she white and still as be- 
fore; and as they paused a moment in their 
sauntering through the green obscurity, where 
each of them might have seemed little more than 
a beautiful shadow to the other, he had suddenly, 
impelled by he knew not what rashness, except 
the fever in his blood, bent and kissed Honora’s 
perfect mouth; and, as if the fiery touch had 
broken the statue-like spell that always bound 
her, she had met his lips with lips as passionate. 








the best. He thought the Last Rose of 


And then gay approaching voices came down the 
blossoming aisle with jests and laughter, and 
they were not alone again. But what woman 
of Honora’s temperament, after all that had gone 
before—the long friendship, the long wooing— 
what woman who loved, and believed in the 
honor of her lover, would not have received that 
kiss as the avowal she had awaited—would not 
have expected plainer raptures and more open 
declarations on the morrow? And what woman 
would not have sat in amazed and indignant si- 
lence, biding her time, when days passed, and 
weeks, and, at length, one month was slipping 





into another, and still the lover came, and yet no 
plainer word was spoken? What woman would 
not have been resolved to discover the reason 
that lay behind it all, and if love was so strong 
in her that she could not hate her lover, would 
not have hated the thing that she found was rob- 
bing her of him ? 

But when some weeks had passed, and Mr. 
Renton found himself in his dilemma, Amabel’s 
influence counteracting Monora’s just enough to 
make him uncertain of himself—uncertain wheth- 
er he wished that he might marry both of them 
or that he had never seen either of them; and 
when other weeks had passed, and affairs were 
worse with him instead of better, and Honora’s 
manner grew icier every day, and Amabel’s had 
a touch of pathos in it that it tried a man to see, 
then Mr. Renton resolved that he would leave 
town and both of these magnets for a while, and 
trust to time to clear up the matter for him. 

He had some business in the West that he had 
usually intrusted to an agent; but it would be 
just as well for him to look at it himself; and he 
accordingly sat down and wrote letters “and 
made appointments, and completed his arrange- 
ments in such a manner that the wiles and strate- 
gies of neither of the two enemies of his peace 
should be able to have any influence with him 
for this time at least. 

The room was full at Honora’s when he went 
to speak of his approaching departure, for it 
was her reception-day—the street cumbered with 
fine equipages and the stairways with gorgeous 
women. ‘I have come to bid you good-by,” 
he said, standing beside her and taking her fan. 
He saw the least tremor imaginable run in one 
long undulating sparkle through her jeweled 
necklace, for Honora was one of those who do 
not believe in leaving the beautiful for age and 
ugliness alone to wear. 

‘‘ Are you going away?” she asked ; and the 
color crept to her cheek, where she had forgot- 
ten to put the rouge, the faintest rose-flush, but 
it made her simply perfect ; and as he looked at 
her he could not help murmuring, 


“A woman of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair.” 


Another guest claimed her attention that mo- 
ment, and as she absently held her hand for the 
fan while speaking with her face averted and 
toward the new-comer, Mr. Renton had noth- 
ing to do but to gaze at her in her magnificence, 
with the pale pink shimmer of her silk, the va- 
pory lace, the jewels, the features like a Greek 
goddess’s, the shining fairness of face, and the 
smile as dreamy as if she were a being of another 
sphere that all the time reclaimed her thoughts. 
It was too much for Renton, of course; you 
might as well expect him to stand in the East 
and not feel the sun. ‘‘ Yes, I am going away,” 
he said, as she turned again in his direction. 
** And when I come back, Honora?” 

What, when he came back? She meant to 
answer him coldly, but it was impossible. She 
had loved him from childhood; suspense and 
fear had only fed the flame. Love loses all sense 
of pride; anger goes down before it. Doubtless 
he had been trifling with her, but—she loved 
him. ‘*When you come back?” she said, un- 
der her breath, marble white, not lifting her eyes. 

He was bending low before her in ceremoni- 
ous adieu, to all the world, if all the world were 
looking, but he had taken her handkerchief-hold- 
er, and was sliding its ring over the third fin- 
ger of her outstretched hand. ‘* When I come 
back,” he said, ‘shall I put a different ring on 
that finger—one never to come off?” 

She could not speak; she could only reply 
with a grasp of the hand; and then glancing up, 
he saw the blush mounting her white face, bath- 
ing cheek and forehead in its deep and rosy tints, 
and suddenly surging away and leaving them 
ashen, as she fell forward, fainting. 

There was ‘an outcry at once about the heat 
of the rooms; and these crowded up with fans, 
and those with vinaigrettes, and the rest with 
ice-water and with wine; and Renton carried 
her to the sofa of an adjoining parlor, and left 
her with her feathered and jeweled tiring-wom- 
en. And when she came out again, half an hour 
afterward, pale and smiling, with an ineffable 
peace on her face, he kissed her hand and went. 

Mr. Renton thought that he would write little 
Amabel a farewell, and he went to drive in the 
Park, and he dined with a friend, and when even- 
ing came he did not feel like writing. He felt 
like hearing some music, and he knew he could 
not see Honora, for she was to be at a grand 
dinner-party. And so, on the whole, it seemed 
as well to be civil, and bid little Amabel good-by 
in person. He could suffer the statement to es- 
cape in the course of casual conversation, he fan- 
cied, that he felt himself bound in honor to Ho- 
nora, and that would put an end to any expecta- 
tions Amabel might have cherished. Yes, he re- 
peated, as he went along, he certainly was bound 
in honor—and Mr. Renton had not an idea but 
that he was one of the most honorable men alive. 
_ Amabel was sitting at her piano when he went 
in; but she was not playing ; her head was lean- 
ing forward on the music-rack, and her attitude 
was one of listless melancholy. At his step she 
sprang to her feet, and he saw that the tears 
were still sparkling upon her face, and making 
her, with her burning cheeks and her dark eyes 
glittering under the moisture, more dazzling 
than ever. She sat down again directly, after 
greeting him, and began to play to him, and 
then to sing. Renton was a connoisseur in his 
way ; the voice, if not strong, was sweet, and 
the method was fine, the feeling was perfect ; he 
lounged in a comfortable chair, gazing at the 
pretty picture the girl made, his soul and senses 
soothed in an epicurean luxury. By-and-by 
Amabel left the piano and came to sit beside 
him. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, “‘I thought you were 
gone!” 

‘And was that why you were crying?” he 





asked. She stopped a moment in her advance, 
‘*T haven’t any friends, you know, in all the 
world!” she said. “‘I am all alone. And yor 
seemed—you seemed—” 

**T seemed—” 

She paid no attention to his tone, but impa- 
tiently shook back the tumbling black curls, 
‘*And when I thought you had gone without 
bidding me good-by,” she began ; and then her 
voice choked, and she flung herself half about 
and burst into tears again. And in another 
moment Renton, who could not endure the 
sight of pain at all, never the sight of tears, and 
least of all the tears of a pretty child for whom 
he had a tenderness, had his arms about her, 
and was kissing off the tears, and declaring that 
he loved her passionately. And when he drove 
away to the station that night he had left his 
ring upon her finger, and he had bidden her be 
ready for her bridal upon his return two months 
hence. 

As he established himself that night in his 
section of the sleeping-car, he felt, strange as it 
may seem, better satisfied than for a long time 
before. He decided that he had acted rightly, 
and not only rightly but magnanimously. Ho- 
nora had other interests, other pleasures, distrac- 
tions, friends, and lovers, but Amabel had only 
himself. He would write to Honora and close 
the affair between them, or he would let it slide, 
and make things right when they met. He 
thought the matter over, and was sure he should 
be happier with the gentle little Amabel—there 
was something far more flattering to his self-love 
in Amabel’s reverence for him as a demi-god 
than in Honora’s love for him as a man. And 
he pictured the girl in the splendor in which he 
would array her as his bride, and he heard her 
some night surprising his friends with that rich 
sweet voice of hers, and he fell asleep. That 
either of the young women would have despised 
him for his conduct to the other did not occur 
to him; and he was right, for contempt would 
not have abated Honora’s passion, and Amabel 
would have felt her love to be but so much the 
more necessary to him. 

That week, as usual, Amabel went to give Ho- 
nora her lesson. She was near the end of the 
term with all her pupils, and she thought it bet- 
ter to finish naturally, and then the money would 
be of value to her in making herself fit for a 
bride. She must have one white silk and one 
black one, at any rate, she said; and she had 
already laid out all she had in the purchase of 
the white one, which the person with whom she 
boarded was fitting for her. She was so happy 
and so glad that she could hardly keep herself 
from dancing as she passed along the street. 
She had no thought of making a secret of her 
bliss; and it was during Honora’s lesson that, 
emphasizing some point of her instruction, she 
stretched her finger across the page, and Honora 
saw shining there the sapphire with its deep blue 
facets breaking into blood-red rays at the angles 
of its cutting—saw that Amabel wore Kenton’s 
ring. 

It was only by a supreme effort then that 
Honora kept her self-control. But she did. 
She felt herself sinking and falling, but she 
clutched the edge of the piano and sat upright; 
and presently the blood that the shock had sent 
curdling about her heart had regained its equi- 
librium. The sight of that ring had not been 
wholly unexpected by her; she had been mak- 
ing her quiet investigations, and had divined 
that Renton had been paltering with the girl 
in all that time when she had been waiting for 
him to speak decisively to herself. She had 
felt, to be sure, that that was over and done 
with since the morning when he bade her fare- 
well before his journey, and made her heart beat 
so with joy as he slipped the handkerchief ring 
on her own finger; but when days had passed 
without the receipt of a line from him, she had 
begun to fear that his fickleness had the better 
of him again. She had wondered, during those 
silent days, if Amabel could give no further ac- 
count of him; she had reasoned that if some 
kind fortune would remove Amabel for a time, 
all would be well. And now, as she sat there 
gazing on the sapphire, every thing that she 
could do was to repeat over and over to her- 
self, ‘*I must put her out of the way!” 

She would make sure of the thing first. She 
looked up at Amabel’s happy face. ‘‘ You are 
wearing Mr. Renton’s ring,” she said, calmly. 

‘* T am engaged to Mr. Renton,” answered the 
triumphant girl, with a deep soft blush. 


**T suppose I need not ask you, then, if you 


have heard from him since he went away ?” 

**Oh, every day!” said Amabel. ‘‘ He is so 
good te me!”” There was something a ing 
in the girl’s attitude; she was quite Honora’s 
age, and was her teacher, yet somehow-seemed 
very much weaker and younger; she was half 
conscious, perhaps, that she had, though un- 
wittingly, robbed the other of the love of a life- 
time; she seemed almost to ask pardon as she 
stood beside her, with her down-dropped hands 
clasped together, and her down-dropped eyelids 
veiling the depth of her eyes, as if they might re- 
veal too much happiness were they lifted. ‘‘ He 
is so good to me,” said Amabel. : 

** How can he help it?” said Honora, briefly. 
And she looked at the girl in her indigo-hued 
dress, with the rich carnations and creams of 
her clear dark skin, and the smile that brooded 
over her bliss, and she admired her and hated 
her together. 

“‘T must put her out of the way,” repeated 
Honora. And she sat repeating it long after 
Amabel had gone. ‘“‘ She has no friends to in- 
quire after her,” she said at last. ‘* And as for 
him, he will presently forget! It can only be 
the infatuation of a moment that is conquering 
the purpose of years. Were she but removed, 
he would return to me and be as he was — 
Why should I let her rob me ?” she cried alou 
‘He was mine! He is mine! It is only the 
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glamour of her colors and lustres, her lovely 
fiesh and blood, that obscures our love. A 
year with her placid stupidities and silly mi- 
nauderies would vex his soul out of his body, 
and she too would be merely wretched. And I 
will do her no harm, indeed,” she added, pres- 
ently. ‘‘If I shut her up half a dozen years, 
she will be in no worse slavery or prison bounds 
than she is now, as she goes through the drudg- 
ery of her dreary round of lessons. And when 
she is free—I am rich—she shall have an an- 
nuity awaiting her that will secure her forever 
from care and work, and she will be still young, 
and she will find other lovers. What can she 
know of love? What is her passion of two 
months beside mine, that has grown with my 
growth and strengthened with my strength? 
And by that time his fate will have been set- 
tled. He will have searched for her a little 
while, will have failed, will have come to me 
for consolation, will have found it, and I will 
have my own again!” she cried. ‘‘He was 
mine! He is mine! He shall be mine!” As 
she stood there in the sunshine, white, and with 
radiant eyes and a fierce, strong smile, she was 
the picture of triumph and defiance. 

Wealth can do many things in a great and 
wicked city. It can hire strong arms and hard 
hearts; it can have coaches waiting in the shad- 
ew of appointed places to-night if vesterday 
missed, and to-morrow if to-day misses; it can 
purchase certificates of physicians ; it can secure 
the silence and the services of the keepers of the 
insane. And it did all that for Honora. And 
when the iron gates had clanged behind her rival, 
and she knew that till she spoke the word the 
girl would see no sunshine save that which fell 
through a grate, she sat down and awaited the 
lover to retain whom she had wrought such evil. 
The wild wretchedness and wee of the wailing 
girl within those crvel walls, the struggles, the 
appeals, the fruitless efforts, the despair that was 
akin to madness—all these things mattered not 
to Honora now. She would not be troubled by 
them. ‘It may as well be she as I,” she said. 
“Tt had to be one of us. What will he think of 
her? What I want him to think of her—that 
she is false and vile as she is fair! She is out 
of the way. Come, Andrew Renton, come!” 

But Amabel Burney, in saying she had not a 
friead in the world, had reckoned without her 
host—or, rather, as we should say, her hostess ; 
for the person with whom she had her home had 
not seen the little maiden going in and out, always 
so happy, so industrious, so bright, without giv- 
ing her many a kind and loving thought. And 
now when the child did not come home, but her 
music, her dresses, her letters, were all lying in 
her room as she had left them, day after day un- 
touched, the good woman became alarmed, visit- 
ed the chief of police, turned over the letters till 
she found the address, and wrote to Andrew 
Renton, and then went on finishing the white 
silk wedding dress, though she dropped many a 
tear on the seams. 

And so Andrew Renton came—came sooner 
than he was expected, and unknown at first to 
any but the chief and the person who had sent 
for him, while all his heart was awake and alive 
and aflame. It had needed but such a thing to 
make him a man; and now, fixed of purpose, 
sleepless and tireless and racked with a thousand 

ngs, he was working out by day and night the 
salvation of the lost girl. It is true, the chief 
had a suspicion, for his own part, that it might 
be Andrew himself who had spirited the girl 
away, and was quietly working out that little 
problem in the dark. But Andrew knew noth- 
ing of that, nor would he have cared if he had 
known. A chosen friend was with him now, a 
score of keen detectives followed his commands, 
and in the nights when Honora in her white satis- 
fied sleep lay dreaming of him as still far away in 
the Western snows, he was, perhaps, passing under 
her window, as he delved and wrought out her se 
cret from the dark recesses of the city’s crime. 

The two months of Mr. Renton’s promised stay 
in the West had expired at last. His sister, quite 
ignorant of all the coil, had told Honora that a 
telegram from his agent had prepared her to ex- 
pect him now on any train, and she had decided 
not to postpone the great party she had announced 
for his birthday. ‘*‘He may come,” she said, 
“before it is over. And I shall save the new 
waltz for the last, so that you may have it with 
him, my dear. L’ Amour et La Mort—oh, the air 
is perfectly ecstatic! There, it goes this way!” 
and with that the giddy young matron had waltzed 
herself out of the room. 

Honora went late to that party. He was com- 
ing! Her heart beat so at the thought all day 
that she could hardly move, and she did not put 
on her rouge, lest the flush that greeted him 
should be redder than rouge. But at night she 
was white and calm and statuesque as she had 
ever been. No one that looked at her would 
have guessed the riot about that heart, and not 
a line upon her perfect face showed the con- 
sciousness of any evil, told that a crime lay be- 
hind its mask, and that she carried about with 
her the foul burden of a murdered soul. ‘‘ He 
is coming,” she was thinking. ‘‘ He will see 
me before he knows the thing has gone; and 
the absence may have ruined all that. I shall 
dance with him; I shall regain my power! 
Presently I shall hear his step, I shall hear his 
dear voice, I shall touch his hand, I shall see his 
face!” She sat just a little withdrawn from the 
full blaze of the light, refusing to dance with 
any, though she kept the gayest group in the 
room about her. Never had any one seen or 
heard her so brilliant; but she hardly knew what. 
she was saying. Every nerve was stretched for 
the moment of his coming. The music went 
sounding on deliciously, the flowers gave up their 
intoxicating odors, the gleam of jewels and the 
sheen of satins moved before her, all unconscious 
of them: she saw nothing but the door through 
which Andrew Renton was to pass. As she sat 
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there on the low ottoman, her white brocade, 
with the pale blooms swimming over it, spread 
around her, with the steady glow of her car- 
buncles, with the bandeau of deep red roses in 
her hair, she was as sumptuous and superb a 
creature as ever waited for a suitor to tread a 
measure ; and she knew it. 

But the evening was wearing on, and at last, 
after a brief silence from the orchestra, there 
stole out the first breathings of a low and far-off 
strain—a single horn sighing the sweet convo- 
lutions of the tune, softened and re-echoed by 
bassoen and flute, swollen by the violins, till the 
full band burst forth with the perfect music of 
L’ Amour et La Mort, and just at that moment a 
murmur was running round the room that the one 
in whose honor the féte was given had arrived. 

It happened that the various groups of the 
room had gathered just then between Honora 
and the door. A gentleman bent over her shoul- 
der, speaking with her, and her eyes were on her 
fan, whose filigree silver sticks she was slowly 
shifting. Her pulses were beating with the mu- 
sic, but she did not know that the tune was 
L'Amour et La Mort. She did not hear what 
the adinirer bending there above her said. She 
did not see Andrew Renton, tall and splendid 
and stately, approaching her with another on his 
arm; she did not feel his presence in the room, 
till his voice sent the blood bubbling through her 
veins while he said, ‘‘ Permit me, Honora, to 
present to you my wife,” and she looked up to 
see bridegroom and bride—the bridegroom gaz- 
ing at herself with eyes that pierced her like 
swords; the bride, wasted, indeed, from the round 
and dimpled thing she used to be, but still with 
a rich red mantling her dark cheeks, with a love- 
ly light shining in her dark eyes, as she clasped 
her husband's arm with both her little hands, and 
surveyed her enemy. 

Honora’s breath came quick; a pale color 
fluttered up her cheek once more and left it 
again; her heart, like a great trip-hammer, was 
beating out its blows on her breast as it forged 
the life of that next minute; her eyes fell, and 
she never looked up again. But she rose, and, 
bowing her head, bent before bride and groom 
in one long proud courtesy—so long and deep 
an inclination that she had seated herself on the 
low ottoman again in concluding it. Her hands 
still held the filigree sticks of the fan, though 
the sticks were crushed between her fingers ; her 
head was still bowed; the smile was fastened 
upon her haughty lip. People turned to loek at 
her as she remained so that instant, icy and still, 
with the smile, the bent head, the fan, the flicker 
of the wax-lights glancing in her jewels, restless 
where all was fixed, the face blanching whiter 
and grayer than the ancient frost. ‘*'The man 
has chosen warm flesh and blood rather than 
marble,” whispered one. ‘‘She is like a beau- 
tiful statue!” said another. ‘‘ Like?” cried a 
third, running forward, as the groups broke up 
and scattered in a horror, and the ecstatic music 
hushed itself and stopped—*“* she is a statue!” 

And it was quite true; for Honora sat there, 
dead. 
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BURYING THE DEAD IN PERSIA. 


THE illustration on page 628 represents a band 
of Persian pilgrims on their road to the shrines 
of Kerbela and Meshed Ali, near Bagdad, con- 
veying the dead bodies of their friends packed 
in mummy bundles on the camel’s back. ‘The 
Persians are Mobammedans of the Shiah sect, 
which is fiercely opposed to the Sonni, or ortho- 
dox Mohammedan communion, headed by the 
Sultan of Turkey, the ground of their hostility 
being the disputed succession tothe Prophet. In 
the present age, it is said, many of the aristocracy 
and educated classes profess a sort of pantheistic 
philosophy called Sufeeism ; while the sect of the 
Bab, whose fanaticism is for a creed nearly iden- 
tical with that of the Parisian Communists, has 
excited formidable conspiracies or insurrections, 
though its leaders were punished with the most 
horrible tortures. 

The reigning Shah belongs to the royal Kap- 
JAR family, which is of Turkish origin, from As- 
trabad and the Ghoorgan, on the southeast shore 
ot the Caspian Sea. ‘They conquered Persia to- 
ward the end of the last century, when Aca Ma- 
HOMED Kuav, the first Shah of this dynasty, 
fixed his capital at Teheran. That city is near 
the foot of the Elburz Mountain range, seventy 
miles south of the Caspian, and two hundred 
miles north of Ispahan, the former capital. The 
other famous cities of Persia are Shiraz, in the 
south, which was the ancient metropolis and seat 
of a refined civilization, attested by the tombs of 
Hariz and Saapt, the elegant Persian poets; 
and Tabreez, the chief town of Azerbaijan, in the 
northwest, bordering on Russia and Turkey. 

The whole extent of the Shah’s kingdom is 
equal to France and Germany put together, but 
the population can not exceed seven or eight mill- 
ions. A large portion of the territory is uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited, being sterile for want of 
irrigation. The population of Teheran fluctu- 
ates, but may be nearly seventy thousand at the 
season when the court and army reside there; 
while the older cities, Ispahan and Shiraz, do not 
now contain a tenth of their former population, 
and have fallen into utter decay. Recent travel- 
ers and historians give a very bad account of the 
state of the kingdom, the disorders and oppres- 
sions of its government, and the demoralization 
of all classes among its people. No Asiatic state 
has witnessed the perpetration of more atrocious 
cruelties within the last few years, and in none 
are the lives, liberties, and property of its subjects 
more deplorably exposed to the caprices of des- 
potic tyranny than in the Shah’s dominions. 
The military power of this sovereign is small 
compared with what it might be under a better 
administration ; his soldiers are wretchedly armed 
and clad, and so ill fed or paid that they are 
forced to plunder their own country. 
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AN AUTHOR'S PETS. 


Domas the elder, as an earnest worker, was 
fond (at proper times) of solituade—but not of a 
solitary solitude. His terrestrial paradise and his 
work-rooms must have a goodly company of birds 
and beasts ; for he adored animals. Servants, be- 
ing part of one’s own individuality, hardly count 
as society; his negro lad, Alexis, spoiled and 
lazy, might be taken as belonging to either one 
or the other. 

Dumas’s animals came into his possession in 
all sorts of ways, the which to relate would be too 
long. Like Adam, he fitted them all with names. 
He had three monkeys; one called after a cele- 
brated translator ; the other after an illustrious 
novelist ; the third, a female ape, represented an 
actress then at the zenith of her popularity. 
French jurists hold that ‘‘la vie privée doit étre 
murée”—private life ought to be inclosed with a 
wall; the exact sobriquets can not, therefore, be 
given, being founded either on personal resem- 
blance or the details of personal history. We 
will call the translator Potich, the novelist the 
Last of the Laidmanoirs, and the lady ape Made- 
moiselle Desgarcins. 

All journeys, long or short, are certain to afford 
two pleasures—the pleasure of starting, and the 
pleasure of getting home again. ‘The pleasure 
of the journey itself is much more precarious. 

Dumas had returned from a fatiguing journey. 
His old friends, the furniture, gave him a wel- 


.come which he repaid with smiles. But an easy- 


chair, close to the fire-place, displayed an unwont- 
ed occupant. The seat was filled with a large 
white muff, whose purring announced it to be acat. 

‘** Madame Lamarque!”—she was cook — 
**Madame Lamarque!” 

‘* T was aware that monsieur had arrived,” she 
said, ‘* but I was in the middle of a white sauce; 
and monsieur, who is a cook himself, knows how 
easily these blanquettes turn. I ought also to in- 
troduce our little foundling ; I was sure monsieur 
would consent to adopt him.” 

** And where did you find the foundling, Ma- 
dame Lamarque ?” 

‘*In the cellar, crying ‘ Miaou, miaou !’ exact- 
ly like a deserted child. What name will mon- 
sieur please to give him ?” 

‘* Mysouff the Second, if that suits you. Only, 
Madame Lamarque, pray take good care that he 
don’t eat my Java sparrows, my widow-birds, and 
my turtle-doves and all the rest.” 

‘* No fear of that; he is as innocent as a lamb— 
a vegetarian, in fact, preferring bread-and-milk to 
cat’s-meat. But, with monsieur’s leave, what 
does Mysouff mean? Is it acat’s name, like Puss 
or Minet ?” 

“Certainly ; to make Mysouff the Second, 
there must have been a Mysouff the First.” And 
Dumas fell into a fit of musing which Madame 
Lamarque did not choose to disturb. 

The mention of that name Mysouff had carried 
his thoughts back full fifteen years. His mother 
was at that time living. He had still the happi- 
ness to be scolded now and then by a mother. 
He filled a clerk’s place under the Duc d‘Orleans 
(Louis Philippe) which brought him in fifteen 
hundred francs a year, and occupied his time from 
ten till five. They lived in the Rue de I'Ouest, 
and they had a cat called Mysouff, which ought 
to have been a dog. 

Every morning Dumas left home at half past 
nine—it was half an hour’s walk from the Rue de 
l'Ouest to the office in the Rue St. Honoré, No. 
216—and every afternoon he returned home at 
half past five. Every morning Mysouff accom- 
panied his master as far as the Rue de Vaugirard, 
and every afternoon he went and waited for him 
at the Rue de Vaugirard. Those were his limits; 
he never went an inch farther. As soon as he 
caught sight of his master he swept the pavement 
with his tail; at his nearer approach he rose on 
all fours, with arching back and tail erect. When 
Dumas set foot in the Rue de l'Ouest, the cat 
jumped to his knees as a dog would have done ; 
then, turning round every ten paces, heled the way 
to the house. At twenty paces from the house 
he set off at a gallop, and two seconds afterward 
the expectant mother appeared at the door. 

The most curious circumstance was that 
whenever by chance any temptations caused Du- 
mas to neglect his mother’s dinner hour, it was 
useless for her to open the door; Mysouff would 
not stir from his cushion. But on the days 
when Dumas was a punctual good boy, if she 
forgot to open the door, Mysouff scratched it 
till she let him out. 


There was a garden party of four or five inti- 
mates, comprising Maquet, the romance writer, 
Giraud, the painter, and Alexandre Dumas, the 
son. Alexis, the spoiled African, had conde- 
scended to bring a tray with three or four glasses, 
a bottle of Chablis, and a bottle of soda-water. 

**'Tiens,” said Alexandre, ‘‘I have an idea.” 

‘* What may it be ?” 

‘*To make Mademoiselle Desgarcins uncork 
the soda-water.” 

And, without waiting for leave to be given, he 
laid the bottle on the floor of the monkey's cage, 
in the position of a cannon resting on its car- 
riage. ‘Curious as an ape,” the saying goes. 
No sooner was the cage door shut than its three 
occupants, headed by the lady, sat in commit- 
tee on the bottle. She immediately compre- 
hended that the clew to the secret lay in the 
four strings that crossed the cork. She tugged 
at them with her fingers. Fingers failing, she 
tried her teeth, and in a few minutes had bitten 
through the two uppermost strings. To get at 
the other two, Potich and the Last of the Laid- 
manoirs adroitly turned the bottle half round. 
The third string cut, she attacked the fourth. 
As the operation advanced, its interest increased. 
The spectators watched the approaching dénot- 
ment quite as attentively as the actors. 

At last came the terrible detonation. Made- 
moiselle Deszarcins was knocked heels over 











head and drenched with effervescent water, while 
Potich and the Last of the Laidmanoirs bound- 
ed to the ceiling, and clung to it with piercing 
screams. The tragi-comic parody of human 
emotions was too laughable to be believed with- 
out being seen. 

‘I give up my share of soda-water,” cried Al- 
exandre, ‘‘to let Mademoiselle Desgarcins open 
a second bottle.” 

Mademoiselle picked herself up, shook herself, 
and joined her companions aloft, where they 
hung by their tails like chandeliers, sending forth 
unearthly sounds. 

** The dear boy fancies he'll catch them agaia,” 
said Giraud. 

“*Ma foi!” said Maquet, ‘*I shouldn't be sur- 
prised. Curiosity with them is still stronger 
than fear,” 

‘“*They!” chimed in Michel, the gardener, 
who considered Dumas'’s collection of animals as 
kept for his (Michel's) own private amusement 
—‘*They! They are as obstinate as mules, and 
will uncork as many bottles of soda-water as you 
like to give them. Monsieur knows how they 
are caught in their own country ?” 

‘No, Michel.” ; 

**Monsieur doesn’t know that!” exclaimed 
Michel, pitying his master’s ignorance. “At 
least monsieur knows they are very fond of 
maize. Well, the negroes put maize into a bottle 
whose neck is just large enough to admit a monk- 
ey’sempty hand. The monkey clutches a hand- 
ful of maize, and, sooner than drop it, lets itself 
be caught.” 

“Tt is a consolation, Michel, that if our monk- 
eys escape, you know how to catch them.” 

** Monsieur may make himself easy as to that. 
Alexis, another soda-water.” 

Truth compels the avowal that a second and 
even a third experiment was tried, with exact~ 
ly the same results, to Michel’s glorification. 
Alexandre wanted to continue it further, but 
Dumas observed that poor Mademoiselle Des- 
garcins had a swollen nose, bleeding gums, and 
eyes starting out of her head. 

‘It isn’t that,” said Alexandre. ‘* You are 
thinking of your soda-water. I assure you, mes- 
sieurs, that my father, whom every body takes 
for a prodigal, is the most miserly man existing 
on earth.” 


After having done pen-work till three in the 
morning, Dumas was still in bed at eight. The 
door opened, and Michel’s head entered, in a 
visible state of agitation. 

‘* Here’s a mess, monsieur!” he abruptly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I don’t know how they managed it, 
but the monkeys have made a hole in their cage 
big enough to let them out.” 

** Very well, Michel, the remedy is easy. You 
have only to buy a little maize, and put it into 
narrow-necked bottles.” 

‘“*Ah! Yes; monsieur may laugh, but ho 
won't laugh when he hears the rest.” 

** Mon Dieu, Michel! what has happened ?” 

‘*They have opened the aviary—” 

** And the birds have flown away. Ail the 
better for them.” 

** What has happened, monsieur, is, that your 
six pairs of doves, your fourteen quails, all your 
rice-birds, Java sparrows, widow-birds, Virgin- 
ian nightingales, all—all are killed or eaten.” 

** But, Michel, monkeys don’t eat birds.” 

**No; but they fetched a cempanion who did 
—Mysouff. It is a veritable massacre. Only 
come and see.” 

It-was a sight indeed. Potich dangling grace- 
fully from the branch of a maple; the Last of 
the Laidmanoirs practicing gymnastics on the 
greenhouse door ; Mademoiselle Desgarcins, still 
in the aviary, bounding from east to west, and 
from north to south. The trio were recaptured 
without employing maize bottles, but not without 
considerable and spiteful resistance. 

Mysouff was easily caught. ‘They had only to 
shut the aviary door, and the culprit was in the 
hands of justice.. What should be his punish- 
ment? Michel, incensed at the loss of his pets, 
was for shooting the murderer on the spot; Du- 
mas opposed the summary execution, deferring 
sentence till the following Sunday, when his usual 
visitors would form a jury. The criminal would 
be left meanwhile on the theatre of crime, on 
bread and water, under lock and key. On Sun- 
day, his feline avicide monomania being admit- 
ted as an extenuating circumstance, he was con- 
demned to the mitigated penalty of five years’ 
imprisonment (without hard labor) in monkeys’ 
company. Political events, however, came to his 
relief. 

The revolution of Febrftary broke out—the 
fifteenth or sixteenth change of government 
which Dumas the elder had lived to witness. 
During revolutions money comes slowly in, and 
slips quickly out. Instead of working at litera- 
ture, Dumas started a journal, Le Mois, and 
wrote for another, La Liberté. The two brought 
him in thirty-one francs per day, but by his Thé- 
dtre Historique he was daily out of pocket one, 
two, and sometimes five hundred francs. His 
only chance was that the partisans of Barbés, 
Blanqui, and Ledru-Rollin, whom he attacked 
without mercy in his papers, would, by the ap- 
plication of stick or stone, at once put an end to 
his writings and his wants. 

Meanwhile he must reform his establishment. 
His three horses and his two carriages were sold 
—as always happens in troubled times—for the 
quarter of what o- ber cost emer er 3) 
was treated like a political prisoner—that 1s, sm- 
ply set at liberty, and turned adrift to seek his 
fortune. Mademoiselle ‘ins and Compa- 
ny were presented to the Jardin des Plantes. 
Dumas lost a home, but his apes gsined a pal- 
ace. After revolutions it # pes happens 
that monkeys are like princes, while 
princes have to take up with monkeys’ lodgings 
—unless the princes have frightened all Europe, 
in which case they are lodged like lions. 
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TO THE SHRINES OF KERBELA AND MESHED ALI.—[See Pace 627.] 
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SHEPHERDS’ DOGS. 

Wiruott training, a pointer would point at 
any kind of vermin as readily as at the game of 
which the sportsman is in quest, but a well- 
trained pointer ¥ ill make no such mistake. 
Without training, he would only stand pointing 
for a few seconds, and then run in upon the 
game and put it up; but a well-trained pointer 
waits till he receives the word of command, when 
his. master has come near enough to use his gun. 
It may be in part through instinct that a shep- 
herd’s dog performs many of the important serv- 
ices which he renders to his master in the driv- 
ing and tending of sheep; but it can not be al- 
together through instinet, for the best shepherds’ 
dogs are always those which have been carefully 
trained. Even that which the shepherd’s dog 
does without training, and which seems natural 
to him from his puppyhood, is probably very 
much to be ascribed to what is called hereditary 
instinet, the fruit of the training of many suc- 
cessive generations. But all can not be ascribed 
to instinct, whether natural to the race or ac- 
quired and become hereditary. How can any 
one think so who has observed a shepherd's dog 
it his work, and marked his prompt obedience 
the command of his master? How readily he 
nderstands each word or sign, and at once hast- 
ens to do what he is bidden!—perhaps to bring 
in a number of sheep from a distance, which he 
accomplishes very quickly, and yet without hur- 
rying them'toe much, for he is very careful not 
to do them any harm, and his barking, although 
sharp, is not angry, nor do the sheep seem to 
think so, or to be in the least degree alarmed, 
for they also have profited by experience, and 
they know him and his ways. Let the object of 
the shepherd be to get sheep through a gate; 
the dog evidently perceives it at once, and knows 
what to do, to bark behind the sheep, to run be- 
fore them and bark, to drive them to the gate, 

| to prevent their passing it. More remark- 
ble still, and most decidedly an evidence of the 
possession of reason, is the fact that a good shep- 
herd’s dog will assist a sheep to rise when it has 











fallen, rolled over on its back, and can not get 
up again, because, in consequence of its thick 
fleece, it can not get a foot to the ground. This 
fren happens, especially on hill pastures, in the 
latter part of spring and beginning of summer, 
before the sheep-shearing time, and the shepherd 
must visit his flock several times a day, lest the 
sheep that have rolled over on their backs should 


! But his dog saves him much walking and 
+ . . . ° 
fatigue, scouring over the hill for him, and as 


soon as he finds a sheep on its back, proceeding 
to turn it over with his muzzle till it gets its 
feet to the ground, so that it is able to rise. 


No wonder that the sheep-dog is a favorite of 
his master, and is treated as a kind of humble 
friend. Heis not turned into a kennel nor into 
an outhouse when he comes home from his work ; 
his place is at the fireside, where he often wags 
his tail and puts on a very intelligent look, as if 
he understood some part of the conversation that 
takes place. Certainly ‘‘Collie” knows well 
enough when he is spoken of, and dogs of some 
other kinds evidéntly do so too. They know 
when they are alluded to in terms of praise, and 
when with blame, in the former case giving un- 
mistakable signs of delight, in the latter hang- 
ing their heads and looking ashamed. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott mentions this concerning a favorite dog 
that he had, a noble hound, of a very different 
race from the shepherd's dog. But itis very ob- 
servable in the shepherd’s dog. The shepherd's 
ll events, the collie of the south of 
thar lich [ take to be the most refined 
1 cultivated breed of shepherd's dog, shows 
imself also very sensible of affront, and vexed 






by it. He has a ready appetite for oat-cakes, 
oatmeal in one form or other, but mostly in that 
of porridge, being a chief part of his food, as it 
is of his master’s; and he will at any time glad- 


ly receive a little bit of oat-cake; but let any 
hold out to him a very large piece, and he 
evidently thinks it a cruel jest, feels himself in- 


sulted, turns away his head, and will not look at 
t} ike, far less accept it. We know of no oth- 
er kind of dog that so generally shows his fas- 
tidiousness. We have tried the experiment with 


collies, and always with one result: they would 
have nothing to do with a very large piece of 
bread. We have tried it also with other dogs 
of various kinds, but almost always with the op- 
posite result. No piece that was offered seemed 
too large for any one that we ever tried—New- 
foundland, pointer, terrier—except in one case, 
that of a Skye terrier, which turned away, as if 
aware of being.mocked, if a whole slice of bread 
was held out to it, and would not approach the 
sugar bowl even if it was set upon the floor, al- 
though very fond of sugar, and ready to beg 
long for a little bit of it. 

It is worthy to be observed concerning the 


shepherd's dog that no severity is ever used in 


his training. The shepherd has no dog-whip. 
A single punishment such as a gamekeeper oft- 
en finds or thinks it necessary to inflict on a 
pointer would spoil a collie altogether and make 
him worthless for life. He would not resent it 
by turning savagely on his master, but he*vould 
at once become broken-spirited and inert. Words 
of commendation or of censure are all that he 
needs, all that snit his nature. The same thing 
may be observed in animals of some other kinds, 
n the elephant and in the finest breeds of 
horses. ‘Tlie tine feelings of the Scottish shep- 
erd's dog, and his capability of having his feel- 
eeply wounded, are sometimes very strik- 
lustrated. The grandfather of the present 

had an excellent collie, by name Wattie, 

wich Was a great favorite, and greatly attached 
to him : nd to all the family, When the dog grew 
old and feeble it was thought necessary to get 
another one; but on the new dog's arrival poor 
oid Wattie left his place ‘at the fireside, and went 
out to a green bank beside a pond, where he lay 





























down, and no persuasion could induce him to re- 
turn to the house. He wagged his tail a little 
when kindly spoken to, but he continued to lie 
in the same spot, and would not rise. He re- 
fused food, and in two days he was dead. He 
seems to have felt that his day was over, that 
his services were no longer valued, and his old 
place no longer his, and took it all to signify 
that his time was come to die. His death, how- 
ever, seems not to have been the result of mere 
old age, but to have been hastened by his wound- 
ed feelings. 

Every body knows how the Ettrick Shepherd 
pleasantly tells of the dogs that used to accom- 
pany their masters to church in the pastoral dis- 
trict in which he lived—how they lay quiet and 
patient during the whole service, till the last 
psalm was sung, and the minister and congrega- 
tion stood up for the blessing, when their delight 
at the prospect of immediate emancipation could 
no longer be restrained, but expressed itself by 
joyous barking. Often have we witnessed such 
a scene, although we never heard a minister ad- 
vise the people, as Hogg relates, to ‘‘ sit still and 
cheat the dogs.” Nor do we think they could 
easily be deceived in such a matter. In the 
pastoral districts of Scotland the number of dogs 
present during divine service always very much 
attracts the notice of strangers. Many shep- 
herds come to church attended by more than 
one. It is often almost unavoidable for them to 
do so, because at certain seasons of the year they 
must go to the hill, and visit their flocks in the 
morning, and, if possible, they arrange so as to 
make part of this inspection on the way to church, 
leaving to the last that part of the morning's 
work which may thus be accomplished. It is 
not always, however, on this account that the 
dogs are brought. The shepherd likes to be al- 
ways accompanied by his dog, and the dog likes 
to be with his master. By frequently attending 
his master to church he acquires a habit not to 
be willingly relinquished. He seems to regard 
going to church as a privilege. We heard from 
the minister of one of the most strictly pastoral 
parishes in Tweeddale the following curious an- 
ecdote. When he entered on his charge, being 
a stranger to the district, he was both surprised 
and annoyed at the presence of the numerous 
dogs in church, regarding it pretty much as the 
husband of Jeanie Deans regarded the tobacco- 
pipe with which the Highland gentleman solaced 
himself during the service, and condemned it 
from the pulpit as unseemly, requesting the shep- 
herds thenceforth to leave their dogs at home. 
The shepherds perhaps wondered a little, but 
the request was generally complied with for a 
time. However, there was one splendid collie 
that soon made his appearance again, and took 
up his place on the pulpit stairs, which he had 
long specially appropriated to himself, lying very 
quietly, unless some other dog ventured to set 
foot upon the stairs, an intrusion which he would 
not permit. One day the minister met the shep- 
herd, the owner of the dog, accompanied, of 
course, by his faithful attendant. The shepherd 
immediately referred apologetically to the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Ye see, Sir,” he said, ‘after what ye 
said to us we tried to keep the dogs at hame; but 
this ane was ower gleg [too sharp] for us. We 
steekit [shut] him in for twa Sabbath-days, but 
ever sin’ that we ne'er see him on the Sabbath 
mornin’. He just slips awa’ some way on the 
Saturday nicht, and the next we see o’ him is 
on the pulpit stairs, when we come to the kirk.” 


SYDNEY 

He would allow, what, indeed, he could not 
prevent, the brilliant monologue of Mr. Macau- 
lay, and was content to avenge himself with the 
pleasantry that ‘‘he not only overflowed with 
learning, but stood in the slop;” he yielded to 
the philosophy and erudition of such men as 
Dean Milman and Mr. Grote with an occasion- 
al deprecatory comment; but he admitted no 
competition or encounter in his own field. On 
this point he was strangely unjust. When some 
enterprising entertainer brought him and Mr. 
Theodore Hook together, the failure was com- 
plete; Mr. Sydney Smith could see nothing but 
buffoonery in the gay dramatic faculty and won- 
derful extempore invention of the novelist, just 
as he either could or would not see any mer- 
it in those masterpieces of comic verse, the 
works of one of his own fellow-administrators of 
the Cathedral of St. Paul's, the Ingoldshy Le- 
gends. Not that he monopolized the conversa- 
tion; it rather monopolized him, as was ex- 
pressed by the young lady who responded by a 
fit of langhter to his grace after dinner, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ You are always so amusing!” There was, 
in truth, little inclination to talk in his presence, 
except for the purpose of directing him to topics 
on which he would be likely to be most salient, 
and he willingly followed the lead, instead of in- 
sisting on his own line of thought, regardless 
whether the subject was of interest to his au- 
dience or not—a defect which no brilliancy of 
speech or power of argument can remedy, and 
which rendered all the acuteness and fluency of 





Archbishop Whateley comparatively unattract- 
ive. Mr. Sydney Smith, on the contrary, was 
inspired by the sympathy of his hearers, and 
even interruptions which showed an intelligent 
appreciation were not disagreeable to him. ‘The 
strongest phrase of approbation of the talent in 
others I ever heard from him was applied to a 
young man starting in London life—‘“‘ He will 
do; he knows how to trump, but it will take 
him five years to play his own game.” He has 
written deprecatingly of all playing upon words, 
but his rapid apprehension could not altogether 
exclude a kind of wit which in its best form 
takes fast hold of the memory, besides the mo- 
mentary amusement it excites. His objection to 
the superiority of a City feast, ‘‘ I can not whol- 
ly value a dinner by the test you do;” his pro- 
posal to settle the question of the wood pave- 








ment round St. Paul’s, ‘‘Let the canons once 
lay their heads together and the thing will be 
done;” his pretty compliment to his friends, 
Mrs. Tighe and Mrs. Caffe, ‘‘Ah, there you 
are! the cuff that every one would wear, the tie 
that no one would lose”—may be cited as per- 
fect in their way. 





CENTAUR LINIMENT 


Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked-breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rosz & Co., 58 Broadway, New 
York.—{Com.} 


Tue Prorir’s Frienp.—It is susceptible of easy 
pee that the Sewing-Machine has been a grcater 
blessing to the American people than any invention 
of the present century. Nothing else has done so 
much to save the lives and health of the wives and 
mothers, and the patient overworked women of the 
land who, as a class, most needed relief from the 
burdens of every-day life. Every father and husband 
fails in his duty if he neglects to endow his house 
with such a triumph of science as the Wilson 
Underfeed Sewing-Machine. It is the cheapest and 
best Sewing-Machine ever offered. .Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents in country 
towns.—[Com.] 











Tar only Umpuetta Mosquito Net. Portable and 
economical. Tuos. G. Vooruis, Patentee, 559 6th Ave., 
N. Y.—[Com.] 


———————_ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A® entirely new form and method is 
now adopted in the treatment of Hernia. The 
New Elastic Truss, without Metal an, retains the 
rupture securely at all times. It is worn night and 
day with perfect ease, and should not be taken off till 
a permanent cure is effected, Sold at a very moderate 
rice. This New Truss is gent by mail every where 
y The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, who also furnish full descriptive circulars free 
on application. 


A PAIR OF SHOES will cost you only Five Cents 
F 


more with a 
SILVER. TIP 
on than without, and it will add twice the cost of the 
shoe to their wearing value. 








OR coasting, skating, and all kinds of out-of-door 
amusements, parents should provide their child- 
ren with Boots made with 
W WIRE. 


ABLE Sc 
See that they have the Patent Stamp. 














For Sale by Upholsterers. 


Cor. Broome 


486 Street, 


No Cords or Balances Used. 
“@pBi} OY} 0} Juog 
iSNUTL GNV STIqoW 


N.Y. City. 


Cholera 
And its HOMEOPATHIC Treatment, 
Complete directions, with the necessary remedies in 
& neat case, sent free by mail on receipt of $2. Address 
BOERICK & TAFEL, 145 Grand St., N.Y. Homee 
opathic Pharmacy. Established in 1835. 


_WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? WORKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
} Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
ant pears Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 10 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad- 
dress WEBSTER M'F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


St. Louis Law School. 


Law Department of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. For circulars or information, address 
GEORGE M. STEWART, Dean of Law 
Faculty, 203 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


 LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


ee 


Cuts ay than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pa 
for itself the first time used. ee to any wd 
dress, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L,. LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


Asbestos Roofing 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
Liberal Inducements to General Merchants & Dealers. 


ew H. W. JOHNS 
. . 5 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


EPLOssvE BULLETS! Joun P. Moorr’s 


Broadway, 
































ns, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. &@™ Send for Circular. 


TRY IT! 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, «04 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 


The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend. 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children. on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New Yorx. 


RADICAL CURE OF 


RUPTURE! 


Cutoaco, November 15th, 1872. 
Messrs. BARTLETT, BUTMAN, & PARKER: 

GenTLemMEN: I see that the Medical Board of the 
United States Army have adopted your Common-Sense 
Truss as the best in use. An Act of Congress required 

tument “best suited for such disability.” In 
this I fully coneur with them. During the last five or 
six years I have adjusted your “COMMON - SENSE 
TRUSS” to many ruptured patients, and with it have 
effected a radical cure-in ry cases, and have in that 
time examined almost e device for the cure of those 
injuries in this country, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I believe it to be the very best in use. Its 
ball and socret, with its other joints, enables the sur- 
~- to fit it to the peculiarities that any case may 

emand. RANSOM DEXTER, M.D., 
Professor of Zoology, Anatomy and Physiology in the 

University of Chicago. 

Officers and Privates ruptured during the war will 
be furnished with these Trusses, free of charge, upon 
application to any of the Examining Surgeons for 
Pensions. 

BARTLETT, BUTMAN, & PARKER, 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
No. 60 State St., cor. Randolph, Chicago, III. 

Pamphlet sent free. 

















For Cleansing the Teeth. 
“To Have a Cricket 


“ON THE HEARTH, IS THE LUCKIEST THING IN THE 
“ wor.p."—Chas. Dickens. The large illustrated fam- 
ily paper—‘‘ Tue Cricket on THE Hearta”—only $1 a 
year. A $85 CHROMO FREE, Great success. 
100,000 sold. 16 pages, crowded with freshest stories, 
&c. Will pay one Gen’l Agent in each county a monthly 
cash salary. Send $1 for Agent’s Outfit (chromos, sam- 
ples, terms, &c.) Apply now for territory. We send 
this paper 3 mos. for 25c, Object, to introduce. 
Try it. Jonss & Hapiey, Pub’rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEX AN eae LIEBIC'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 














THE. GENUINE AMERICAN ARTICLE 


More concentrated, better, and cheaper than any 
Other. $3 pee pound. For sale every where, and by 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


AST ADRIFT! CAST ADRIFT! 


A companion to the famous “Three Yearsin a Man- 

Trap” and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” by T. S. 

Artuvr. The latest and greatest book of this cele- 
brated anthor—splendidly illustrated, elegantly bound, 
and will sell at sight by thousands. Is highly indorsed by 
the most prominent people and papersof the country. A 
story of crime and outrage in our midst which will appal 
the stoutest heart. ill do more for the cause of temper- 
ance and morality than the law. Agents who have sold 
**Man-Trap *' cannot fall to sell double the number of this 
book. A Life of the Author, with steel portrait, pre- 
sented to every subscriber. scriptive circulars and 
terms sent free on application to J. M. STODDART & CO, 
Publishers, 733 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 

F.J.KALDENBERG, 

_ manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new-process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John Street, near 
Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers Block, R. I. 


FOR N ALE on Lookout Mountain, 
OL « Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Educational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
peed resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
sy ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full sy and 
description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ASTHMA CURED !—For circular and price, address 
8. C. Upnam, Patiapetrnta, Pa. 
REMOVE D.—Address 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 8. C. Upham, Philadelphia. 
ICTURES, Frames, &c. All kinds. Send for 
FP Catalogues. G. E. ba, Pub., 66 Reade St., N.Y. 














anil l ION Year Scientific, reliable. Fres 
MILLION fat Axtivees Publisher, Hinsdale, N. H. 





Jury 19, 1873.] 








MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 
In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 


Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
E. R., New York. 
gw Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
tz” Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


gg ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18. 

Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


r Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
KARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, s0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Ve 


me) 











. Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.......... .No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ” 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
OO = a er “s 2 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
PTE ciccncassiuht nes aeitipnmen rewekks wa | 


BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

Trak © Ge BS POGS Gi). <o.ccccccvvcacicceses * 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPRR............. 0.42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

S £0 15 YORTOAIE). .....0000.ccccccosvoscscecces si 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

ree OE aaa “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... "@ 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)...........0.-..eeeee0 we 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 

4 area at 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... * 20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..............sss00- rg 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 18 years GIA)... cccccocsscccccccs 25 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... g* @ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

SINE. xcncnnsctdnnddsasnoeenecnendcnqns o 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) * 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

WOEAIOD, « a knnnkd encectosensdetgusdsenssse “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Qver- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ ¢ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALEING SKIRT..............00- “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

girl from 5 to 15 years old)... .9.......se00: “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

SE i ena asacdad tcerctensenvashutes * 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

MONE ioccccsvecsceccesccvesoussze se “ 60 

Vol. V1. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

ONE TE Cen 00.60s oscccnassesesssee ce ° 2 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
a REDINGOTE WALKING 

WE tiinchhdcbednnedseieonehctheebnasaes ade | 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ %° B 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE.POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “8 
LADJES*AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

Pe. eer peGinceaas * 90 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns, will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Gem Printing Press. 
Business Men, do your own 


$5 g-y= Boys can MAKE 
ng 


MONEY by do Job Work. Send 

Stamp for Circular and Sample Print- 

ing to the Manufacturers, PENFIELD 
CO., West Meriden, Conn. $5 Gem Printing Presa. 


V IGS, TOUPEES, &c. Dovatrnay, maker, 
76 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. “ Enough said.” 





ANTED-—A Case of Diseased Kidneys or Blad- 
der that Conatitution Water will not cure. 
Address P. O, Box 1568, New ¥ork. 











' 


SAVE YOUR EYES, 
RESTORE your SIGHT, ' 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and a 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Si 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
ASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 


DR. J. BALL & CO. .4P. 0. Bor 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York Oity, N. Y. 


SELF-PROPEL., _\LING CHAIRS 
For Cripples ay | & Invalids, 
For In & Out- 


Door Use. 
Can be EASILY) |propelled by 
any one having 


juse of hands, 
State your case,| |& send stamp 
for illustrated 


jcircular of dif- 






Weak, 








ferent styles and) orices, 
Please mention! |S. A. SMITH, 
this paper. | s ear St., 


wnitigniaad ~ 


Boughten’s Patent Adjustable 


1 lyr T V4) T 
MOSQUITO AND FLY SCREEN 
Will fitany Wixvow or Door. Price for windows, with 
netting and Aixtures complete, from 50 cts. to $4. For 
doors complete, $2 50 to $6. Sample Window Screen 
sent prepaid for 60 cts. Agents wanted. Send 
stamps for Circulars. Address J. W. BOUGHTON, 
1200 Chestnut St., Phila., or Branch,168 Fulton St:,N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 


science, and art, unequaled by any other American | 


publication.—N. Y. Standard, 
The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 















— IEE VEEK LY. 
SECURIAT oF C1yiEANS 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly jonrnals as not te per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the fivest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston J'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 


There never was any paper published that so de- | 
Never mind if it does: | 


lighted the heart of woman. 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS for ene MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
AZAR. 


Hanren’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrrr’s Werxriy, One Yearr...... 400 
Harrer's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harrrr’s Macazinr, Harrer’s Weexry, and Hareen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, WEEKLY, OF 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Fiver 

Sunsonipetks at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne ty Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Ha ‘9 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


hted* 


While fully | 


63 





NOVELTY "i 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
a FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
iy NESS PURPOSES, 
ae; And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. 






cago, ll. Send for Pamphlet, 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC _ 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 


in stormy weather, and they never 


address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
e a & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctaye Piauos tor $290? 
MWe answer—It costs less than $300 
to make any $600 ? 















Piano sold 
through Agents, ai! of*whom make 

OO per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
; e le 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over 600 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
HOUSE. 1» S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 
'! 


Skin Diseases! Skin Diseases 





| Dr. VAN DYKE'S Cutaneous Medicines. No. 2 posi- | 
tively cures Pimples, Fleshworms, Liver Spots, Erup- | 


tions on the Face, Tan, and Sunburn. Makes the skin 
smooth, soft, and white. Price $100. No. 3 purifies 
the Blood, cures Chronic Skin Diseases, imparts a 


> Agents, Kel- | 
Wy Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, | 
hi 


| 





little lady appears in fair and the man | 


make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any | 


Fresh Summer Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Hanrer & Brorurns will send either af the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


tz Harren's Catraroour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





I. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonn W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IL 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Prix Crown &yo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
IIl. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland. Germany, Ana- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Grecce, 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Vranroxe Fret 
riper. Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Mapa and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 

: Iv 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 


| healthy glow to the Cheeks and a deep brilliancy to | 


the Eyes. Price $1 00. No. 13, a new Face Powder, 
is harmless, invisible, fragrant, and gives the com- 
ylexion a clear, transparent, velvety appearance. 
Price 50 cents. The above are prepared and sold only 
by Dr. J. M. Van Dyxg, 1126 Walnut St., Phila. All 
akin diseases treated by correspondence or by personal 
interview. A valuable work on skin diseases sent free. 





6. : 
TRAPPING EITC 
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‘= 20 take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
> and clasp—4 by 234 inches—Book style—contains 
$112 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co., 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pe 





HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 

and Flute. Agent for 7i/fon's 

Patent Guitars, the best 

in use. Dealer in Musi- 

cal Instruments, Music 
Catalogues tree. 

Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

every 


$75 to $250 per month, snere, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 







and Stings 
2 


ING-MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
1 Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


~ FREE TO BOOK AGENTS, 


An elegantly bound Canvassing Book 








PROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEW- | 


for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published, | 


will be sent free of charge to any book agent. 


It con- | 


tains nearly 700 fine Scripture Illustrations, and agente | 
r 


are meeting with unprecedented euccese. Address, 
stating experience, &c., and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

T Try —BO0K AGENTS, to eel! new 
W A NI ED and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


, Agents Wanted, male or female, to 
\ sell our Patent Spool Holder, Thread Cut- 
ter, and Needle-Threader combined. Just 
out. Sample box of 2 styles by mail, 2c. 
Also, other novelties. Send for Circulars, 
Address PLUMB & CO., Phila., Pa. 
3 0 the U.S. Address Hudson Rirer Wire Co., 
130 Maiden Lane, N.Y., or Chicago, Il. 


ALL AGENTS, *Xoreteyyi 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 


LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beatae the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 
GENTS AND SALESMEN.— Most fortu- 
nate chance to make money pleasantly, respecta- 
bly, surely. $50 weekly, without fail. Address for 
Circulars. O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


$792 EACH WERK. Agents wanted ev- 


ery where.  Busi- 
ness strictly legitimate. 





PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 


Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
1 ? $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


$25 A DAY. n'a straw, biddctord, Me 


Wer Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 





other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore;-Md. 
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TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Sprnorr F. Bainn, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00, (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 


Vv. 

MISS BEECHER'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthfnl Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. LDlustrations 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

FARM BALLADS. Ry Wir Carterton. Iilnetrated 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, vit 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Ite Negotia- 


tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Catzs Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

VIII. 


THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuantre Hattoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Ix. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Farn- 
Frick Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with 
Glance at Hayti. By Samvert Hazan», Maps and 





Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 
THE NEW NOVELS 


or 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 


1. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. Th 
New Magdalen. By Winx Corrine, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “Moon 
stone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. Svo, Paper, & 
cents, ‘ 


‘**HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annr 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ** Walter Goring,’ 
“Theo Leigh," “* Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper 
50 cents, 


8 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Re 
mance. By Harriet Maxtrinzav. New Edition 
Svo, Paper, 50 cente. 


4. 
LONDON’'S HEART. By B. L. Fansrow, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade-o'-Grass," &c 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


5. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Parw, Author of 
“Carlyon's Year," “ Cecil's Tryst," “Found Dead,’ 
“One of the Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,’ 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 

6. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taacxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


‘. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin 
ions. By E. L. Burwer (Lord Lytton), Autbor of 
“Pelham,” “‘ Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,’ 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cente. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Ronrysoy, An. 
thor of ** Christie's Faith,” “* Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘True to Herself,” &c. Lllustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Flovd,” “‘Dead-Sea Fruit,’ 
** Birds of Prey,” *‘ John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 ceuts. 

10 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle, 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Ensor, Anthor of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on th 
Floss,” “ Romola," &c. 2 vols, 12mo, Cloth, $8 60, 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00 

ll. 
By Cuartra Grrnon, “ Anthor of 


ROBIN GRAY. , 
‘and “For Lack of Gold." 8vo, 


“For the King, 
Paper, 50 cents. 
12. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘Maud Mohan,” ‘Denis Donne,” “ False 
Colors,” “Played Out," “The Dower House,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “‘ Only Herself,” “‘ Playing for High Stakes,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents 


$5 to $20 per doy! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo 
for sint 








ple, of eit young or old, make more monvy at 
cif Bpa.e moments or all the time than at anything 
Particulars free. Acdress Q. Stinson &Oo., Portiand, Maine. 


TING —Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 

A GEN | S. York, for best selling book published, 

$30 a week andexpenses, Salary or Commission. 

>4ame A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 

$4 ( 5 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 

A MONTH to good Agents, For terms, &c., 

$250 address Pittsburg Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

AN'TED-—A Case 
Water will not cure. 





Diabetes that Constity tion 
Siprens P. O. Box 1568, N.Y. 

















Tt hap NG next season. 
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THE WEDDING TRIP. 


‘Oh, Harry dear, I’ve mislaid the little tie I wear with this dress. 


ere’s a dear?” 


WEE KLY. 





It’s in one of these Trunks, I know. 


[Jury 19, 187: 


; |  Silver-Plated Ware. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


550 Broadway, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 
SPOONS and FORKS, 


OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
TRIPLE UPON THE PARTS MOST Ex- 
POSED TO WEAR. 

&#~ All goods bearing the trade-mark, 
1847—ROGERS BROTHERS.—XII. 
Are plated as above. 

ATTENTION ISCALLED TO OUR NEW STYLES OF 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS. 


THE rosrstam IS ENAMELED ON HARD 
MET AND CAN NOT BE BROKEN 
OR CRACKED BY HARD USAGE. 
“There are many apparent advantages in these lin- 
ings besides those already mentioned, such as rreevom 
FROM ODOR AND OL EANLINESS; BUT THE ABSENCE OF ANY 
INJURIOUS MATERIAL in the construction of this inner 
chamber SHOULD BE THE FIRST OONSIDERATION IN SE- 
LEOTING A SAFE I10E-P ——— FOR DALLY USK, 
DANA HAYES, M. D., 
“Stats Aasayer of Maseachusetis.” . 
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TRADE-MARK | TRADE-MARK 
for for 
Electro-plate | Electro-plate 


White Metal. 


Factories, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, § Drawers. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


Nickel-silver. 








Won't you look for it, | 











SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, & CO., Proprietors. 


famous Hotel is now open for the season, refitted and improved throughout, and 


Tuts 


adapted in every way to the comfort of guests. 

No expense has been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 
Hotel at Saratoga Springs. 

The Parlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. 


» Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
instead, they have be - placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment. 
‘The immense Dining “ all—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensive range of Parlors, 
have been fittec ed up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
its, will pro duce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed. 
Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 
» and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. 
With a desire to attract as m: iny as possible during the months of June and September, which 
th masantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
at very reasonable rates. 


ld 
and Maple, amply lraine 








hayes 


e of Board for those 
s Roo ms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan 


A plan of the vs 

Hotel and Gilsey tI ouse, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en- 
ed now and at any time throughout the season. 
A new and spacious Sing Hali has also been added for the special convenience of children 


and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a 
and which can not fail to be appreciated. 


UHO. A. PRINCE & C0. HENRY CAPT, 


Organs & Melodeons, OF GENEVA, 


Manufactory! WATCH MANUFACTURER. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 


59 000 No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
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been needed, 


attendant nurses and s 
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Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
in the United States, 

















Now in use, 
No other Musical Instrume ent ever obtained the same 
po} yuiarl ty. 
ti Send for Price Lists. 
Address ‘ - . —— 
BUFFALO, N.Y. AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
- DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE co., 
_ BOYLE, . NEW YORK. 
—“? 203 & 205 FULTON ST., <“] _ 4 








GAUZE MERINO 


| Undershirts: : Drawers, 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


New York. 





No. 637 BROADWAY. 


Secactnaien Catalogues 
on receipt of Stamp, | 


TENTS. 


THE BEST IN y USE 
THOMAS NAST, BLATCHLEY'S 
This famons artist will lecture on CARICA= HORIZONTAL 


His lectures will be illustra- 
cetches drawn in presence of the audience. For 


IeeCream Freezer. 


[Tingley’s een. will produce a finer quality of Cream 


ind dates, address JAMES REDPATH, Boston. 
in less ti less labor, than any other Freezer 
_ + ee aie tight, and will pay the entire cost 


STEWART'S * 
of the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 


[A ftom three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
| Catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


220 & 222 Ww EST 23° ST.N.Y 506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


ALEX. H. DUNCOMBE. FISHERMEN! 
Cott OMB, =| WINES and NETTING, 
PLEASURE & TROTTING HARNESS, | MANUFACTURED Br 
No. eae Jones St., New York, WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


The finest aes rf hips « i 
I at W ver offered. tt? Send for Price-List.]} Baltimore, Md, 




















} marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 







To the Readers of Harper's Weekly. 


Knowing the difficulty to procure Fine Wines and Liquors persons have residing at a distance from the 
City, I am induced to offer a case containing twelve bottles, viz: 
° Bottles Gin, 


2 Bottles Brand 3 Bottles Bourbon Whiskey, 
3 She try. 1 Bottle Scotch 1 Bottle Port Wine, 
For $14, and sent to any Address on rece ipt of the Price,or C.O.D. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF CIGARS of my own importation. N.B.—Goods delivered in the city free of charge. 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, New York, 


Dealer it in Fine Groceries and Family Supplies. 


BATHING DRESSES. 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 




















COM POSTTE 


Exclusive Manufacturers of P. 


gions remote from the beaten track, and a heartfelt 
love of nature in her hidden ways and sylvan retreats 
which transmutes all rural #ports into the delights of 
poetry.—N. ¥. Tribune, 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute descriptions * * * are 


UNION DRINKING FOUNTAIN, 
Adopted by the Department of Parks, and in use in 
EBACCID the Central and other City Parks of New York. 
aE Eup é < 
3 f 
INSURANGE E COMPANY, | :,. £0 
Sa-4 4 =6HARTF . CONN. A bj be 
Apply to any Agent, or Witte tothe Company. 5 oe 
ui As BZ 
SS kh 
~ Before You Start <5 ae 
5 sakes 
on a journey, buy an Accident Insurance Ticket of the ef e. L co 
| ae a 
A2s ae 
Assurance Co.,of Hartford,Conn,. §~ 2§ ae 
Tickets for sale at Railway Stations. lv) § a S ind 
we 20 Cents ¢ a Day will buy $3000 insurance. ~ & an na 
— | 2 c 
j GENUINE [f)ai as 
0 a Meerschaum | “4 & ;- sh 
Goods M = & a 
Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near - ‘a8 . ae, 
| a Hoffman House, and at 27 John Z Ss Hie nh 
reet, in the middle of the block. ee «O Hn igs 
REPAIRING AND BOILING. Send for Grenier, a oo 
Ozs NX 
| os ANNA bx N 
rime’s | Go A-Fis ing. ‘Be ED 
& a Ss 
} 
Se BO 
F GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. Crown Z, e3 ee 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 5 = ~ ° ™ 
ov 
An admirable piece of literary mosaic. It abounds | Xo 3 & Hd Z 
in fresh descriptions of nature as breezy and fragrant | juts — i ws) 
as the spicy woodlands in which they had their birth. _ Ec Dm. i 
The author has brought fo its composition a rare & rs lead 
familiarity with the daintiest products of literature ao he 
and art, a passion for curious and out-of-the-way § | ae) 
knowledges, extensive and observant travel in re- 2 0 
Z 
N 
br} 


for Bank C 
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never wearies.—Brooklyn Union. 


Pcstsitep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


“MHOM 


te Hanrrr & Brorauns will send the above work by | 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 
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SCENES AT AN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP STATION—COLLAROY, NEW SOUTH WALES—[Sex wxexr Pacr.] 
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NEW PLAN OF SHEEP-WASHING. 
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SHEEP-SHEARING IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

THE engravings on the preceding page repre- 
sent the arrangements for sheep washing and’ 
shearing at Collaroy, New South Wales. aisa 
20 horse-power engine, working a 16-inch Ap- 
pold pump, 4, which raises water from the river 
alongside, discharging about 3000 gallons per 
te into spouting tank, ¢ (half of which is 
cut off in the drawing to show the work behind). 
‘The tank is of iron, 4 feet deep, furnished with 
yout 4 feet 6 inches deep, terminating in a nar- 





mu 


row opening 3 feet long and 8; or } inch wide, 
the width being regulated by screws. Through 
this aperture the water, under the pressure of 
§ feet 6 inches, rushes with great force. eee is 


in iron tub in which the “ spouter” stands while 





holding, the sheep under the spout. fis an in- 
clined plane, up which the sheep walk after 
emerging from the water, passing on to large 
battened yards, 150 feet by 100 feet, where they 
remain till partially dry. These yards are not 
shown in the drawing. g is another 10 horse- 
power engine, used for cutting fire-wood at the 
circular saw bench, A, and to furnish steam to 
heat water in the soaking tank, ¢, and the ten 
square tanks, /, ranged along either side of the 


it 
80 iking tank. ‘To each of these tanks is fitted 
a branch steam-pipe, m, communicating with the 
main steam-pipe, xn, leading from the boilers of 
both engines, a and g, so that both are available 
for heating water, of which a very large quantity, 
varying from 7000 to 10,000 gallons, is required 
for a single day's work, 000 are water-pipes 
leading from the spouting tank, ¢, to supply the 
square tanks, 4, the soap tubs, p and q, and spare- 
water tub, r. ‘The soap tubs are also fitted with 
steam-pipes for the purpose of boiling their con- 
tents. sis a donkey-engine placed over a well, 
from whence, driven by a continuation of steam- 
ipes from both boilers, it draws water for shower- 
ugh a flexible hose the dirty sheep in the 
eiving yard, ¢, for transmission through the 
e f water to drinking troughs for the 
hed sheep in the battened yards, filling up 
ld pump by branch pipes, which is often 
essary, and for various other purposes. 
If the reader has had patience to work out the 
ing explanation, he will be prepared to fol- 
vy the process of washing. ‘The receiving yards 
ving been filled with sheep, the water in, and 
» tanks brought up to the required temperature 
y means of the steam-pipes, and the soaking 
nk charged with the prescribed proportion of 
solved soap, etc., the pump is set to work to 
the spouting tank and reservoirs underneath 
nto which the spouts discharge. The portcullis 
race, w, is then lifted, and from eight to ten sheep 
‘are seut down the inclined shoot, x, into the soak- 
r tank, when they are manipulated by men on 
ther side, and allowed to swim for four or five 
\inut Hence they pass on to the draining 
», y, again down a short incline to the stage z, 
om thence, lastly, they are handed to’the spout- 
rs. By these they are rolled and turned under 
the knife-like jet of water for two minutes, when 
they swim out to the inclined landing-stage as 
white as snow. 
When the water in the soaking tank becomes 
overcharged with dirt, by a simple arrangement 
it can be emptied and refilled with clean hot wa- 
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ter from the square tank, in which a constant 
supply is kept up, in eight or ten minutes. From 
1200 to 2000 sheep are washed daily. 

(Continued from No. 862, page 587.) 


THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 


Arrnor or “ Persam,” “Tue Caxtons,” “Tne Last 
or THE Barons,” ‘My Nover,” “Tug 
Comiuna Race,” ETo., ETO 


BOOK SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Isavra's apartment, on the following Thurs- 





day evening, was more filled than usual. Be- 
sides her habitual devotees in the artistic or lit- 
erary world, there were diplomatists and depu- 
ties commixed with many fair chiefs of la jeu- 


nesse dorée; among the latter the brilliant En- 
guerrand de Vandemar, who, deeming the ac- 
quaintance of every celebrity essential to his own 
celebrity, in either Carthage, the beau monde, 
or the demi-monde, had, two Thursdays before, 
made Louvier attend her soirée and present him. 
Louvier, though gathering to his own salons au- 
thors and artists, very rarely favored their rooms 
with his presence; he did not adorn Isaura’s 
party thatevening. But Duplessis was there, in 
compensation, It had chanced that Valérie had 
met [saura at some house in the past winter, and 
conceived an enthusiastic affection for her: since 
then Valérie came yery often to see her, and 
made a point of dragging with her to Isaura’s 
‘Thursday réunions her obedient father. Soirées, 
musical or literary, were not much in his line; 
but he had no pleasure like that of pleasing his 
poiled child. Our old friend Frederic Lemercier 
vas also one of Isaura’s guests that night. He 
iad become more and more intimate with Du- 
plessis, and Duplessis had introduced him to the 
fuir Valerie as ** un jeune homme plein de moyens, 


‘ 
F 
v 
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__Savarin was there of course, and brought with 
him an English gentleman of the name of Bevil, 
as well known at Paris as in London—invited 
every where—popular ey ery where—one of those 
welcome contributors to the luxuries of civilized 
society who trade in gossip, sparing no pains to 
get the pick of it, and exchanging it liberally 
sometimes for a haunch of venison, sometimes 
for a.cup of tea. His gossip not being adulter- 


ated with malice was in high repute for genuine 
worth. 
If Bevil said, ‘‘ This story is a fact,” younomore 
thought of doubting him than you would doubt 
Rothschild if he said, ‘* This is Lafitte of ’48.” 
Mr. Bevil was at present on a very short stay 
at Paris, and, naturally wishing to make the 
most of his time, he did not tarry beside Sava- 
rin, but, after being introduced to Isaura, flitted 
here and there through the assembly. 
* Apis Matine— 

More modoque— 

Grata carpentis thyma.” 
The bee proffers honey, but bears a sting. 
The room was at its fullest when Gustave 
Rameau entered, accompanied by Monsieur de 
Mauléon. 

Isaura was agreeably surprised by the impres- 
sion made on her by the Vicomte’s appearance 
and manner. His writings, and such as she had 
heard of his earlier repute, had prepared her to 
see a man decidedly old, of withered aspect, and 
sardonic smile — aggressive in demeanor — for- 
ward or contemptuous in his very politeness—a 
Mephistopheles ingrafted on the stem of a Don 
Juan. She was startled by the sight of one who, 
despite his forty-eight years—and at Paris a man 
is generally older at forty-eight than he is else- 
where—seemed in the zenith of ripened man- 
hood—startled yet more by the singular modesty 
of a deportment too thoroughly high-bred not to 
be quietly simple—startled most by a melancholy 
expression in eyes that could be at times soft, 
though always so keen, and in the grave pathet- 
ic smile which seemed to disarm censure of past 
faults in saying, ‘‘I have known sorrows.” 

He did not follow up his introduction to his 
young hostess by any of the insipid phrases of 
compliment to which she was accustomed, but, 
after expressing in grateful terms his thanks for 
the honor she had permitted Rameau to confer 
on him, he moved aside, as if he had no right to 
detain her from other guests more worthy her 
notice, toward the doorway, taking his place by 
Enguerrand amidst a group of men of whom 
Duplessis was the central figure. 

At that time—the first week in May, 1870— 
all who were then in Paris will remember there 
were two subjects uppermost in the mouths of 
men: first, the Plébiscite; secondly, the con- 
spiracy to murder the Emperor—which the dis- 
affected considered to be a mere fable, a pretense 
got up in time to serve the Plébiscite and prop 
the empire. 

Upon this latter subject Duplessis had been 
expressing himself with unwonted animation. A 
loyal and earnest Imperialist, it was only with 
effort that he could repress his scorn of that 
meanest sort of gossip which is fond of ascribing 
petty motives to eminent men, 

To him nothing could be more clearly evident 
than the reality of this conspiracy, and he had 
no tolerance for the malignant absurdity of main- 
taining that the Emperor or his ministers could 
be silly and wicked enough to accuse seventy- 
two persons of a crime which the police had been 
instructed to invent. 

As De Mauléon approached, the financier 
brought his speech to an abrupt close. He knew 
in the Vicomte de Mauléon the writer of articles 
which had endangered the government, and aim- 
ed no pointless shafts against its imperial head. 

**My cousin,” said Enguerrand, gayly, as he 
exchanged a cordial shake of the hand with Vic- 
tor, ‘‘ I congratulate you on the fame of journal- 
ist, into which you have vaulted, armed cap-a- 
pie, like a knight of old into his saddle; but I 
don’t sympathize with the means you have taken 
to arrive at that renown. Iam not myself an 
Imperialist—a Vandemar can be scarcely that. 
But if I am compelled to be on board a ship, I 
dou’t wish to take out its planks and let in an 
ocean, when all offered to me instead is a crazy 
tub and a rotten rope.” ° 

** Trés bien,” said Duplessis, in parliamentary 
tone and phrase. 

** But,” said De Mauléon, with his calm smile, 
‘* would you like the captain of the ship, when 
the sky darkened and the sea rose, to ask the 
common sailors ‘ whether they approved his con- 
duct on altering his course or shortening his sail ?’ 
Better trust to a crazy tub and a rotten rope 
than to a ship in which the captain consults a 
Plébiscite.” 

** Monsieur,” said Duplessis, ‘‘ your metaphor 
is ill chosen—no metaphor, indeed, is needed. 
The head of the state was chosen by the voice 
of the people, and, when required to change the 
form of administration which the people had 
sanctioned, and inclined to do so from motives 
the most patriotic and liberal, he is bound again 
to consult the people from whom he holds his 
‘power. It is not, however, of the Plébiscite we 
were conversing so much as of the atrocious con- 
spiracy of assassins —so happily discovered in 
time. I presume that Monsieur de Mauléon must 
share the indignation which true Frenchmen of 
every party must feel against a combination unit- 
ed by the purpose of murder.” 

The Vicomte bowed, as in assent. 





** But do you believe,” asked a Liberal Deputé, 
‘that such a combination existed, except in the 
visions of the police or the cabinet of a min- 
ister ?” 

Duplessis looked keenly at De Mauléon while 
this question was put to him. Belief or disbe- 
lief in the conspiracy was with him, and with 
many, the test by which a sanguinary revolution- 
ist was distinguished from an honest politician. 
‘*Ma foi,” answered De Mauléon, shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘‘I have only one belief left; but 
that is boundless. I believe in the folly of man- 
kind in general, and of Frenchmen in particular, 
That seventy-two men should plot the assassina- 
tion of a sovereign on whose life interests so 
numerous and so watchful depend, and imagine 
they could keep a secret which any drunkard 
among them would blab out, any tatterdemal- 








ion would sell, is a bétise so gross that I think 





it highly probable. But pardon me if I look 
upon the politics of Paris much as I do upon its 
mud—one must pass through it when one walks 
in the street. One changes one’s shoes before 
entering the salon.—A word with you, Enguer- 
rand;” and taking his kinsman’s arm, he drew 
him aside from the circle. ‘* What has become 
of your brother? I see nothing of him now.” 

** Oh, Raoul,” answered Enguerrand, throwing 
himself on a couch in a recess, and making room 
for De Mauléon beside him. ‘*‘ Raoul is devoting 
himself to the distressed ouvriers who have chosen 
to withdraw from work. When he fails to per- 
suade them to return, he forces food and fuel on 
their wives and children. My good mother en- 
courages him in this costly undertaking, and no 
one but you who believe in the infinity of human 
folly would credit me when I tell you that his el- 
oquence has drawn from me all the argent de 
poche I get from our shop. As for himself, he 
has sold his horses, and even grudges a cab fare, 
saying, ‘That is a meal for a family.’ Ah! if 
he had but gone into the Church, what a saint 
would have deserved canonization !” 

“Do not lament; he will probably have what 
is a better claim than mere saintship on Heaven 
—martyrdom,” said De Mauléon, with a smile 
in which sarcasm disappeared in melancholy. 
** Poor Raoul! And what of my other cousin, the 
beau Marquis ? Several months ago his Legiti- 
mist faith seemed vacillating—he talked to me 
very fairly about the duties a Frenchman owed 
to France, and hinted that he should place his 
sword at the command of Napoléon III. I have 
not yet heard of him as a soldat de France—I 
hear a great deal of him as a viveur de Paris.” 

** Don’t you know why his desire for a mili- 
tary career was frost-bitten ?” 

“No! Why?” 

** Alain came from Bretagne profoundly igno- 
rant of most things known to a gamin of Paris. 
When he conscientiously overcame the scruples 
natural to one of his name, and told the Duchess 
de Tarascon that he was ready to fight under the 
flag of France, whatever its color, he had a vague 
reminiscence of ancestral Rochebriants earning 
early laurels at the head of their regiments. At 
all events, he assumed as a matter of course that 
he, in the first rank as genti/homme, would enter 
the army, if as a sous-/ieutenant, still as gentil- 
homme. But when told that, as he had been 
at no Military College, he could only enter the 
ranks as a private soldier—herd with private 
soldiers—for at least two years before, passing 
through the grade of corporal, his birth, educa- 
tion, habits of life, could, with great favor, raise 
him to the station of a sous-lieutenant, you may 
conceive that the martial ardor of a Rochebriant 
was somewhat cooled.” 

‘If he knew what the dormitory of French 
privates is, and how difficult a man well-edu- 
cated, well brought up, finds it, first, to endure 
the coarsest ribaldry and the loudest blasphemy, 
and then, having endured and been compelled to 
share them, ever enforce obedience and disci- 
pline as a superior among those with whom just 
before he was an equal, his ardor would not have 
been merely cooled—it would have been changed 
into despair for the armies of France, if here- 
after they are met by those whose officers have 
been trained to be officers from the outset, and 
have imbibed from their cradle an education not 
taught to the boy pedants from school—the two- 
fold education how with courtesy to command, 
how with dignity to obey. ‘To return to Roche- 
briant, such sa/ons as I frequent are somewhat 
formal—as befits my grave years and my modest 
income; I may add, now that you know my vo- 
cation, befits me also as a man who seeks rath- 
er to be instructed than amused. In those sa- 
lons, I did, last year, sometimes, however, meet 
Rochebriant —as I sometimes still meet you ; 
but of late he has deserted such sober réunions, 
and I hear with pain that he is drifting among 
those rocks against which my own youth was 
shipwrecked. Is the report true?” 

**T fear,” said Enguerrand, reluctantly, ‘‘ that 
at least the report is not unfounded. And my 
conscience accuses me of having been to blame 
in the first instance. You see, when Alain made 
terms with Louvier by which he obtained a very 
fair income, if prudently magaged, I naturally 
wished that a man of so many claims to social 
distinction, and who represents the oldest branch 
of my family, should take his right place in our 
world of Paris. I gladly, therefore, presented 
him to the houses and the men most a /a mode 
—advised him as to the sort of establishment, in 
apartments, horses, etc., which it appeared to 
me that he might reasonably afford—I mean 
such as, with his means, I should have prescribed 
to myself—” 

‘‘Ah! Iunderstand. But you, dear Enguer- 
rand, are a born Parisian, every inch of you; 
and a born Parisian is, whatever be thought to 
the contrary, the best manager in the world. He 
alone achieves the difficult art of uniting thrift 
with show. It is your provincial who comes to 
Paris, in the freshness of undimmed youth, who 
sows his whole life on its barren streets. I guess 
the rest: Alain is ruined.” 

Enguerrand, who certainly was so far a born 
Parisian that, with all his shrewdness and savior 
Jaire, he had a wonderfully sympathetic heart, 
very easily moved, one way or the other—En- 
guerrand winced at his elder kinsman's words, 
complimentarily reproachful, and said, in un- 
wonted tones of humility, “‘ Cousin, you are cru- 
el, but you are in the right. I did not calculate 
sufficiently on the chances of Alain’s head be- 
ing turned. Hear myexcuse. He seemed to me 
so much more thoughtful than most at our age 
are, so much more stately and proud—well, also 
so much more pure, so impressed with the re- 
sponsibilities of station, so bent on retaining the 
old lands in Bretagne—by habit and rearing so 
simple and self-denying—that I took it for 
granted he was proof against stronger tempta- 
tions than those which a light nature like my 





own puts aside with a laugh. And at first I had 
no reason to think myself deceived, when, some 
months ago, I heard that he was getting into 
debt, losing at play, paying court to female vam- 
pires, who drain the life-blood of those on whom 
they fasten their fatal lips. Oh, then I spoke to 
him earnestly !” 

** And in vain?” 

“In vain, A certain Chevalier de Finisterre 
whom you may have heard of—” : 

“* Certainly, and met; a friend of Louvier’s—” 

“*The same man—has obtained over him an 
influence which so far subdues mine that he al- 
most challenged me when I told him his friend 
was a-scamp. In fine, though Alain and I have 
not actually quarreled, we pass each other with 
* Bonjour, mon ami.’” : 

“‘Hum! My dear Enguerrand, you have done 
all you could. Flies will be flies, and spiders 
épiders, till the earth is destroyed by a comet, 
Nay, I met a distinguished naturalist in America 
who maintained that we shall find flies and spi- 
ders in the next world.” 

“*You have been in America? Ah, true, I re- 
member, California!” 

“*Where have I not been? Tush! music— 
shall I hear our fair hostess sing ?” 

**T am afraid not to night, because Madame 
S—— is to favor us, and the signorina makes 
it a rule not to sing at her own house when pro- 
fessional artists do. You must hear the Ci- 
cogna quietly some day; such a voice—nothing 
like it.” 

Madame S——, who, since she had learned 
that there was no cause to apprehend that Isaura 
might become her professional rival, conceived 
for her a wonderful affection, and willingly con- 
tributed her magnificent gifts of song to the 
charms of Isaura’s salon, now began a fragment 
from J Puritani, which held the audience as si- 
lent as the ghosts listening to Sappho ; and when 
it was over, several of the guests slipped away, 
especially those who disliked music, and feared 
Madame S—— might begin again. Enguer- 
rand was not one of such soulless recreants, but 
he had many other places to go to. Besides, 
Madame S—— was no novelty to him. 

De Mauléon now approached Isaura, who was 
seated next to Valérie, and after well-merited 
eulogium on Madame S——’s performance, slid 
into some critical comparisons between that sing- 
er and those of a former generation, which in- 
terested Isaura, and evinced to her quick per- 
ceptions that kind of love for music which has 
been refined by more knowledge of the art than 
is common to mere amateurs. 

** You have studied music, Monsieur de Mau- 
léon,”’ she said. ‘‘ Do you not perform yourself?” 

“*T—no. But music has always had a fatal 
attraction for me. I ascribe half the errors of 
my life to that temperament which makes me too 
fascinated by harmonies—too revolted by dis- 
cords.” 

**T should have thought such a temperament 
would have led from errors—are not errors dis- 
cords ?” 

“To the inner sense, yes; but to the outer 
sense not always. Virtues are often harsh to 
the ear—errors very sweet-voiced. The sirens 
did not sing out of tune. Better to stop one’s ears 
than glide on Scylla or be merged into Charybdis.” 

** Monsieur,” cried Valérie, with a pretty brus- 
querie which became her well, ‘‘ you talk like s 
Vandal.” 

“*It is, I think, by Mademoiselle Duplessis that 
I have the honor to be rebuked. Is monsiew 
your father very susceptible to music ?” 

** Well, I can not say that he cares much for 
it. But then his mind is so practical—” 

** And his life so successful. No Scylla, no 
Charybdis for him. However, mademoiselle, I 
am not quite the Vandal you suppose. I do not 
say that susceptibility to the influence of music 
may not be safe, nay, healthful, to others —it 
was not so to me in my youth. It can do me 
no harm now.” 

Here Duplessis came up, and whispered his 
daughter ‘‘ it was time to leave; they had prom- 
ised the Duchesse de Tarascon to assist at the 
soirée she gave that night.” Valérie took her 
father’s arm with a brightening smile and a 
heightened color. Alain de Rochebriant might 
probably be at the Duchesse’s. 

** Are you not going also to the Hotel de Ta- 
rascon, M. de Mauléon ?” asked Duplessis. 

**No; I was never there but once. The Du- 
chesse is an Imperialist, at once devoted and 
acute, and no doubt very soon divined my lack 
of faith in her idols.” 

Duplessis frowned, and hastily led Valérie 
away. 

In a few minutes the room was comparatively 
deserted. De Mauléon, however, lingered by the 
side of Isaura till all the other guests were gone. 
Even then he lingered still, and renewed the in- 
terrupted conversation with her, the Venosta 
joining therein; and so agreeable did he make 
himself to her Italian tastes by a sort of bitter- 
sweet wisdom like that of her native proverbs 
—comprising much knowledge of mankind on 
the unflattering side of humanity in that form 
of pleasantry which has a latent sentiment of 
pathos—that the Venosta exclaimed, . 

‘Surely you must have been brought up in 
Florence!” : 

There was that in De Mauléon’s talk hostile 
to all which we call romance that excited the im- 
agination of Isaura, and compelled her instinct- 
ive love for whatever is more sweet, more beau- 
tiful, more ennobling on the many sides of human 
life, to oppose what she deemed the paradoxes 
of a man who had taught himself to belie even 
his own nature. She became eloquent, and her 
countenance, which in ordinary moments owed 
much of its beauty to an expression of medita- 
tive gentleness, was now lighted up by the en- 
ergy of earnest conviction—the enthusiasm of an 
impassioned zeal. 


Gradually De Mauléon relaxed his share in 
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the dialogue, and listened to her, rapt and dream- 
ingly, as in his fiery youth he had listened to the 
songs of the sirens. No siren Isaura! She was 
defending her own cause, though unconsciously 
—<defending the vocation of art as the embellish- 
er of external nature, and more than embellish- 
er of the nature which dwells, crude but plastic, 
in the soul of man; indeed, therein the creator 
of a new nature, strengthened, expanded, and 
brightened in proportion as it accumulates the 
ideas that tend beyond the boundaries of the vis- 
ible and material nature, which is finite, for- 
ever seeking in the unseen and the spiritual the 
goals in the infinite which it is their instinct to 
divine. ‘* That which you contemptuously call 
romance,” said Isaura, ‘‘ is not essential only to 
poets and artists. The most real side of every 
life, from the earliest dawn of mind in the in- 
fant, is the romantic. When the child is weav- 
ing flower chains, chasing butterflies, or sitting 
apart and dreaming what it will do in the future, 
is not that the child’s real life, and yet is it not 
also the romantic ?” 

‘** But there comes a time when we weave no 
flower chains, and chase no butterflies.” 

‘Ts it so? Still on one side of life flowers 
and butterflies may be found to the last ; and at 
least to the last are there no dreams of the fu- 
ture? Have you nosuch dreams at thismoment? 
And without the romance of such dreams, would 
there be any reality to human life which could 
distinguish it from the life of the weed that rots 
on Lethe?” 

** Alas, mademoiselle,” said De Mauléon, ris- 
ing to take leave, ‘‘ your argument must rest 
without answer; I would not, if I could, confute 
the beautiful belief that belongs to youth, fusing 
into one rainbow all the tints that can color the 
world. But the Signora Venosta will acknowl- 
edge the truth of an old saying, expressed in ev- 
ery civilized language, but best, perhaps, in that 
of the Florentine—‘ You might as well physic 
the dead as instruct the old.’” 

‘* But you are not old,” said the Venosta, 
with Florentine politeness—‘‘ you! not a gray 
hair.” 

‘Tis not by the gray of the hair that one 
knows the age of the heart,” answered De Mau- 
léon, in another paraphrase of Italian proverb, 
and he was gone. 

As he walked homeward, through deserted 
streets, Victor de Mauléon thought to himself, 
** Poor girl, how I pity her! Married to a Gus- 
tave Rameau—married to any man—nothing in 
the nature of man, be he the best and the clev- 
erest, can ever realize the dream of a girl who is 
pure and has genius. Ah, is not the converse 
true? What girl, the best and the cleverest, 
comes up to the ideal of even a commonplace 
man—if he ever dreamed of an ideal!” Then 
he paused, and in a moment or so afterward 
his thought knew such questionings no more. 
It turned upon personalities, on stratagems and 
plots, on ambition. The man had more than 
his share of that peculiar susceptibility which is 
one of the characteristics of his countrymen— 
susceptibility to immediate impulse—susceptibil- 
ity to fleeting impressions. It was a key to 
many mysteries in his character when he owned 
his subjection to the influence of music, and in 
music recognized not the seraph’s harp, but the 
siren’s song. If you could have permanently 
fixed Victor de Mauléon in one of the good mo- 
ments of his life even now—some moment of ex- 
quisite kindness, of superb generosity, of daunt- 
less courage—you would have secured a very rare 
specimen of noble humanity. But so to fix him 
was impossible. 

That impulse of the moment vanished the mo- 
ment after, swept aside by the force of his very 
talents—talents concentrated by his intense sense 
or individuality—sense of wrongs or of rights— 
interests or objects personal to himself. He ex- 
tended the royal saying, ‘* L’état, c'est moi,” to 
words far more grandiloquent—“‘ The universe, 
‘tis I.” The Venosta would have understood 
him and smiled approvingly, if he had said, with 
a good-humored laugh, *‘I dead, the world is 
dead!” That is an Italian proverb, and means 
much the same thing. 

(zo BE CONTINUED.] 





THE CITY OF PEKIN. 


Tue ancient capital of Northern China, three 
days’ journey from the Great Wall, on the Sibe- 
rian road, uprears itself froma hideous, seemingly 
boundless plain of dust, strewn with remnants of 
old buildings and all kinds of disheartening rub- 
bish. There is, perhaps, no portion of the earth’s 
surface on which the European feels more hope- 
lessly far away from every familiar place and per- 
son than when traversing this great desert plain, 
heaped with the dust of ages. A few crumbling 
villages break the monotony, and then comes a 
wall of immense length, brown, crenulated, 
pierced in the centre by a magnificent portico, 
the finest ‘‘ gate” in all the Celestial Empire. It 
is like the Scripture picture of the walls of Baby- 
lon and the formidable ramparts of Nineveh. A 
lofty tower is surmounted by a roof, consisting 
of five stages of green tiles, pierced by five ranges 
of holes, through which grin huge cannon-mouths, 
very terrible, until one learns that the guns are 
wooden. Far out of sight, on right and left, 
stretches the wall, partly of granite, partly of 
huge gray bricks, and at its foot opens a deep, 
vaulted passage, through which pour converging 
tides of Chinese, Mongols, and Tartars, strings 
of blue carts, files of black mules, caravans of 
dun-colored, heavily laden camels ; for this is the 
entrance to the Chinese town. 

The ancient city is divided into three sections 
—the Chinese, the Tartar, and the imperial— 
and each has a perfectly distinct physiognomy. 
The majestic beauty of the ‘‘ gate” passes like a 
dream, and the traveler finds its stateliness utter- 
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land, tumble-down huts, sinuous ways — half 
paved with enormous blocks of stone, half left in 
yawning gaps a couple of feet deep—dirt, pover- 
ty, desolation ; through these one struggles on 
until a second wall stops the way. It is still 
more majestic and Babylonian; it is sixty feet 
high and forty feet wide, and it divides the Chi- 
nese from the Tartar city. On the other side 
is a kind of circus without benches, which is 
formed of gigantic walls protecting the princi- 
pal gate, and is very like a spacious bear-pit. 
Nobody is permitted to pass through the central 
aperture except the Emperor, sc the traveler 
passes under the great arch at the side, and is 
generally instructed by his guide to ascend some 
steps to the top of the wall, from whence he 
can command a view of all Pekin. A wonderful 
sight—grand, melancholy, and suggestive. Three 
concentric cities, divided from each other by in- 
ner walls: first the Tartar city, which is the lar- 
gest, and has upon it the warlike stamp of the 
conquering race; then the imperial city, with 
the palaces of the mandarins, each consisting of 
nearly a hundred kiosks ; and finally the forbid- 
den city, with its thousands of roofs in imperial 
yellow, and its Me-chan, the sacrosanctum of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Forming the vast mysterious inclosure of the 
forbidden city are walls on whose summits four 
carriages might be driven abreast ; the countless 
roofs of the mandarins’ palaces are bright green, 
the domes of the temples are dark blue; there 
are great spaces paved with pottery, and there 
are marble bridges. But all this splendor is set 
in a frame-work of crumbling, dusty ruin. Every 
thing is extraordinary in this wonderful place, 
which is an epitome of decay, Thebes, Memphis, 
Carthage, Rome, are ruins which tell of violent 
vicissitude ; Pekin is a skeleton dropping into 
dust. The ravine-like streets are knee-deep in 
every sort of rubbish ; the moats, the canals, and 
the rivers are all, and always, dry; the formal 
parks, the once marvelous ponds, are turned to 
desert places. Triumphal arches stand side by 
side with wretched tumble-down booths, sur- 
mounted by a forest of little poles, whence paper 
‘* signs” dangle in the air, and uniformity is lent 
to all by the thick layer of evil-smelling dust 
which lies upon them—the same dust that is 
always whirling around, hurting the eves, and 
offending the nostrils. This great city, in which 
nothing is ever repaired, and where it is penal to 
pull down any thing, is dropping to pieces; and 
it is the opinion of M. De Beauvoir, the French 
traveler, to whom we owe the best and most pic- 
turesque account of Pekin yet given to the West- 
ern world, that in a century it will have been 
abandoned and have ceased to exist. 

A poetic element reigns at Pekin, with all its 
dust and quaintness, making one see the soul of 
that wonderful verification in life, and on a huge 
scale, of the designs on screens and plates with 
which every one is familiar. The imperial city 
is a vast assemblage of the turrets, the belfries, 
the steep bridges, the balconies, and the kiosks 
which we have seen a thousand times in lacquer. 
But they are reached through the gates of Vir- 
tuous Victory, of Great Purity, of the Temples of 
Heaven, of Agriculture, of the Genius of the 
Winds, of the Genius of the Lightning, and of 
the Bright Mirror of the Mind. Every year the 
Emperor, arrayed in a country costume, with a 
straw hat a yard in circumference (afterward 
hung up in the temple), drives a golden plow- 
share through a field, that the tracing of the fur- 
row may call down the blessing of Buddha upon 
the seed-time and the harvest. Every six months 
the Emperor burns a number of death-warrants 
in bronze braziers, ranged under a roof of dark 
blue porcelain, between curule chairs of pink 
marble, in front of which are dragons and pugs 
in the rarest china, perched on columns of carved 
wood. A little beyond the temple where these 
ceremonies take place there stands, built upon 
the wall, a magnificent observatory, 273 years 
old. The gigantic bronze instruments, curiously 
wrought, rest upvu the outspread wings of fly- 
ing dragons ; a celestial globe eight feet in diam- 
eter shows all the stars known in 1650, and visi- 
ble at Pekin. Such is the dryness of the climate 
that the whole apparatus of the observatory, 
though exposed to the open air, is wholly unin- 
jured, and the instruments act with unerring pre- 
cision. 








CURES FOR SERPENT BITES. 


Nor long ago great anxiety was most nat- 
urally exhibited in India to find a cure for ser- 
pent bites, for there, I should fancy, a hundred 
lives are yearly lost for each one in America 
from this cause. In Scinde they are an absolute 
scourge; and after rain, even the public paths a 
mile or two out of Kurrachee are almost impass- 
able for the numbers of snakes which are crawl- 
ing about. A reward was offered, and many ex- 
periments tried, but all in vain. In India they 
have, it is true, the most deadly of all snakes, 
the cobra, and his venom was usually selected 
for trial; but among the reptiles which rank 
with him for inspiring terror, though he may be 
second, is certainly the rattlesnake. The cobra 
usually kills in less than an hour; the keeper 
who was killed by the cobra in London in 1852 
was not bitten till eight in the morning, and he 
was dead by nine. Of the rattlesnake I quote 
from Knight’s Animated Nature that *‘ dogs bit- 
ten have died in thirty seconds, and men, when 
bitten on a vein, have often died in two min- 
utes.” Now, as the serpent poison is blood- 
poison—of which more anon—it is clear that 
when a vein is pierced the danger is greater, the 
progress more rapid; but I never knew of any 
thing in the least resembling this almost instan- 
taneous death, and never met with any body who 
did. 

There was a fatal case of rattlesnake bite in 
the neighborhood from which I write, where a 
man had shot a rabbit, and he saw it drag it- 





self, though wounded, into a hole; he thrust his 
hand in to feel for it, but touched instead a rat- 
tlesnake. He was bitten at the bottom of the 
palm of his hand, just where it joins the wrist. 
He died from the bite in about twelve days, the 
only fatal case I know out of about thirty, and 
he was the only man out of the thirty who had 
surgical advice. As a rule, doctors would rath- 
er not attend snake wounds; they can only rely 
on one remedy, which is not ranked as a drug. 
Some fifteen of the cases referred to fell within 
the immediate experience of one friend, whose 
pursuits for some years exposed him and his 
companions to the attacks of these reptiles; 
and, although they were in wild, lonely spots, 
where assistance of any kind, or aid beyond 
themselves, could not be obtained, yet, as I have 
said, none of them died. The remedy in every 
case was the same. Before mentioning it I 
would say that there must be remedies for all 
these bites, remedies not only existent, but 
known, or how could the serpent-charmers 
manage as they do? Speaking only for myself, 
I would say it seems the height of bigotry to 
fall back on incredulity and prejudice, and to 
suppose that because the Eastern nations have 
no steam-engines, no electric telegraphs, no iron- 
clad ships, and the like, that therefore they can 
not handle poisonous snakes; for that is what 
our logic amounts to. The very snake that 
killed the keeper was exhibited by a native who 
came over with it. But to my rattlesnake rem- 
edy—well, it is simply whisky, and it is a spe- 
cific. It seems an absolutely certain cure, and 
acts at any time after the bite, so long as the 
patient has sense to swallow it. I know of one 
case of rattlesnake bite where four hours elapsed 
before spirits could be procured, yet the patient 
lived. The poison of a snake, by some mysteri- 
ous potency, causes the blood to coagulate, and, 
we may say, putrefy; then the sufferer dies. All 
remedies seem to have failed because they do 
not act upon the blood: now whisky does so 
act. A quart of whisky—neat, of course—is 
about the quantity usually taken, but the cure 
is effected directly the patient gets drunk; so 
long as the venom has the mastery, no amount 
of whisky will affect the head, but directly it is 
conquered, the patient shows signs of intoxica- 
tion, and is rescued. 

I remember one very curious case, where a 
woman was gathering strawberries, and was 
crawling along on her hands end knees to do 
so, when she was bitten in the lower part of the 
calf of the leg by a serpent. She saw the creat- 
ure, and recognized it as the large yellow rattle- 
snake common in Iowa, one of the most dread- 
ed of the tribe. She was more than half a mile 
from home, but she did not lose her presence of 
mind; she squeezed the puncture with all her 
force, and was glad to find that a greenish drop 
exuded besides the blood; then she washed it 
well at the brook, made a sort of plaster of clay, 
and tied it on, then walked home. A quart of 
whisky was sent for, the greater part of which she 
drank, and she never felt the slightest inconven- 
ience from the bite. A very strange coincidence 
in the way of snake bites was that of two broth- 
ers, working on different farms, but each bitten 
by rattlesnakes on the same day. One was in- 
jured close to his own door: he trod on a snake 
in the grass, and was struck in the ankle—a very 
dangerous place, on account of the numerous 
small veins there. The other brother was reap- 
ing, or rather winding, and caught hold of a 
snake, which bit him in the wrist. Both recoy- 
ered, haying drunk very largely of whisky; but 
in their cases was tried in addition the older- 
fashioned ‘‘ chicken cure.” In this plan the 
breast of a chicken is cut open, about skin deep, 
the feathers being first plucked off: the cut is 
just deep enough to make blood follow all along 
the incision, and the cut is held against the 
snake bite. It is asserted that the chicken flesh 
has a power of withdrawing the venom, and, al- 
though the fowl droops, it seldom dies, Close 
to the place where these men were bitten a third 
man suffered; he was making a hedge or fence, 
and trod on a snake; he was bitten in the foot, 
but recovered by the use of whisky. Nearly all 
snake bites are in the leg or arm, for very obvi- 
ous reasons ; horses or cattle are generally bitten 
in the jaw, as they disturb the reptiles by their 
feeding. A horse, mule, or ox generally dies in 
one, two, or three days. ‘The Indians dread the 
serpents very much, on account of their so often 
losing their horses by them. 





EPISTOLARY COURTESIES. 


Wuewn Brown writes to Robinson, with whom 
he is on more or less friendly terms, the word 
‘* Sir” is too stiff for intimacy, and he addresses 
him as ‘‘ Dear Sir,” or *‘ My dear Sir,” or ‘‘ Dear 
Robinson,” or ‘‘ My dear Robinson,” and sub- 
scribes himself ‘‘ Yours very truly,” or ‘* Yours 
very sincerely,” or ‘‘ Yours faithfully,” or ‘‘ Yours 
very faithfully.” When love-letters are in ques- 
tion the style warms, and the ‘‘ dears” and the 
** darlings,” and the ‘‘ devotedlies” and the 
‘‘ affectionatelies,” come into play. With these 
let no one presume to meddle. They are of the 
tender follies of the best period of human life, 
and not to be turned into ridicule either by the 
hard head or the hard heart, unless in a law 
court in a case of breach of promise. It is with 
the ordinary style of address only that the writ- 
er treats, than which nothing more formal and 
unmeaning can well be imagined. Take, for in- 
stance, the title of esquire, which means a shield- 
bearer. ‘There are no shields in our days except 
in the theatres, consequently there are no shield- 
bearers. ‘The title, even when it was a reality, 
and signified a true thing, meant no more than 
a neophyte in the profession of arms, and a serv- 
ant to a superior, who was called a chevalier, a 
knight, a rider, or a horseman. Every body 
with a decent coat upon his back among the An- 





glo-Saxon, or more properly the Celto-Saxon, 
races in Great Britain and Americi considers 
himself entitled to be called a shield-bearer, and 
should the highly respectable John Brown (es- 
quire) be addressed as Mr. John Brown, he comes 
to the conclusion before he opens the peccant 
epistle that it was either dispatched by somebody 
who meant to insult him, or by a plaguy attor- 
ney dunning him for a debt. 

In this respect the French are more sensible, 
They have no esquires at all, and monsieur is 
as high a title as they usually bestow. ‘The eld- 
est son of the old kings of the Bourbon line was 
Monsieur par excellence—the Monsieur who took 
precedence over all other messieurs whatsoever. 
They have, however, a far greater variety of epis- 
tolary phraseology than the English, and sub- 
scribe their letters after a fashion which to an 
American seems remarkably roundabout, cum- 
brous, and affected. If they begin with the 
“* Dear Sir”’—‘‘ Cher monsieur”—they end with 
the lumbering phrase, ** Recevez, monsieur, ]’as- 
surance de la haute considération avec laquelle 
jai Yhonneur d’étre votre trés humble et tres 
obéissant serviteur”—*‘‘ Receive, Sir, the assur- 
ance of the high consideration with which I have 
the honor to be your very obedient, humble serv- 
ant.” The term of human life ought to extend 
to at least a hundred and fifty years, if people 
who write many letters are to append such per- 
orations as this, or others equally wire-drawn, 
which the French delight to employ. The Ger- 
mans are even more punctilious, and it requires 
long study of their language and long acquaint- 
ance with the people to be able to decide wheth- 
er a man is simply to be cailed ‘* Mein Herr” 
(Sir), or ‘‘ Hochgeborener Herr” (high-born Sir), 
or *‘Hoch- und wohlgeborener Herr’ (high 
and well-born Sir), or ** Edelgeborener Herr” 
(nobly born Sir), or ** Hoch- wohl- und Edelge- 
borener Herr” (or high, well, and nobly born 
Sir), or, worst or best of all, ‘‘ Durchlauchtig- 
ste!” (most serene), And as in English par- 
lance the strictly grammatical and poetical 
“thou,” the proper pronoun to be employed 
when addressing a single individual, has been 
superseded by the plural * you,” which means 
several individuals, so in German the *‘ thou” and 
the *‘you” have both been superseded, and a 
single person is designated ‘‘ they,” as in the 
phrase ‘* Wie befinden sie sich ?”—** How do they 
find themselves?”—instead of **How do you 
do?” The courteous Italians designate every 
equal and superior as ‘‘ your grace” or ‘‘ your 
excellency,” and speak to every one as ‘‘ she” or 
“her.” ‘*I will visit you” is rendered “I will 
visit her,” the feminine pronoun doing duty for 
the feminine nouns, grace and excellency, which 
are always understood, though not always ex~ 
pressed. 

In business letters the Italians never use the 
words Caro signore, or Dear Sir, as the English 
do, but address their correspondent as “* Pregia- 
tissimo signore,” or *‘Stimatissimo signore,” 
** Most esteemed Sir,” varying the style ef ad- 
dress by such epithets as “‘ honorable,” “illu: 
trious,” *‘ most gentle,” ‘* most noble.” If you 
addressed your tailor or boot-maker by letter, 
neither would be surprised or offended, or suspi- 
cious of a joke, if you wrote on the envelope 
**Tllustrissimo signore,” most illustrious Sir, 
and signed yourself ‘* Vostro devotissimo,” your 
most devoted. These are the usual forms em- 
ployed by the bulk of the peuple, by tradesmen, 
artisans, clerks, milliners, servants, and others, 
and a servant-girl would not think well of any 
lover who did not address her as ‘‘ illustrissima 
signora.” The following letter, translated ver- 
batim, was addressed, after a quarrel at a drink- 
ing bout, by one angry disputant to another, 
whom he challenged to a duel; 


“Most gsteemep Sin,—Permit me to inform you 
that you areapig. Yes, my belovedone, It is my in- 
tention in a short time to spoil your beauty either by 
sword or pistol. The choice shall be left to you, as 
both weapons are to me quite indifferent. Hoping 
s00n to have the pleasure ot a cherished answer, { de- 
clare myself to be, honorable Sir, 

“Yours most devotedly, ' 
* CaABLAVERO,” 


The stately Spaniards, in addressing a letter 
of business to a commercial firm, instead of the 
**Sir” or ‘*Gentlemen” of the English, or the 
** Monsieur” or *‘ Messieurs” of the French, write 
** Muy sefior mio,” or ‘* Muy sefiores nuestros,” 
or ** My very Sir,” or “Our very Sirs,” and 
subscribe themselves “‘ Your very attentive,” or 
** Your very obedient servants.” 

In this busy age the letter-writers of all the 
world might do well to amend their style of ad- 
dress, and revert to the simple phraseology em- 
ployed by theancient Romans. How truly court- 
eous was the Roman method! If Lucius Verus 
wished to write to Scipio Africanus, he did not 
begin, ‘‘ My dear Scipio,” and end with ‘* Yours 
very truly,” but went straight to the point, and 
said, ** Lucius Verus to Scipio Africanus, greet- 
ing;” after which, without further palaver, he 
would proceed to business. Would it not be a 
saving of time if we were to imitate this excel- 
lent old fashion? And why should not Smith 
minimize trouble by addressing Brown after the 
classical method: ‘* Smith to Brown, greeting. 
Send me ten tons of your best coal—lowest 
price ;” or, ** Jones to Robinson, greeting. - Will 
you dine with me next Thursday at the Mega- 
therium at six precisely?” ‘The one word 
‘+ greeting” includes all that is necessary in the 
way either of friendship or politeness, and would 
answer every purpose in the ordinary intercourse 
of life. But it would never do for love-letters. 
These always did, and always will, stand a 
as a literature by themselves, governed by eir 
own laws, by their own impulses. | sven 
man lover simply sent a “ greeting” to bis 
bia or his Aspasia, Lesbia or Aspasia, if able to 
read, which in all probability she was not, would 
have had fair cause to complain of his coldness. 
So the love-letters should be excepted. 
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without parallel for ingenuity and 


riends the early years of 
m conveying any man- 
ity, and such indica- 
power as did ap- 

stood. He would 

in silent in a fit of 

ted to stupidity. 

tud or pastime, 

and until he 

hought him 


fool. a sudden 


change took place in him. 
day tearing up for waste paper an old music fo- 
lio which had belonged to her husband, when 
the illuminated capitals with which it was orna- 
mented took the boy’s fancy. As his mother ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘he fell in love with it,” and by its 
means she had no further difficulty in teaching 
him his letters. The power of reading was soon 
acquired by the help of a large old black-letter 
Bible, for he always objected to read in a small 
book. At eight years of age he was so eager for 
books that he read from the moment he waked, 
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which was very early, until he went to bed, if | 


permitted to do so. 

His fits of abstraction seemed to take a still 
stronger hold upon him as he grew older. He 
would fall into reveries from which he could 
scarcely be roused, and then he would start up 
and ask what they were talking about. Some- 
times after such a mood he would snatch up a 
pen and write incessantly, To avoid interrup- 
tion he appropriated a small attic lumber-room, 
where it was his delight to lock himself up with 
books and materials for drawing, for which he 
had a natural taste. With characteristic love of 


His mother was one | secrecy, he kept the knowledge of this retreat as 


long as possible from his mother and sister, and 
it was only by accident that it was discovered, 
one day when search was made for him after he 
had been missing several hours. ‘This incident 
forms the subject of the engraving on this page. 

The writings which CuHatTerTon passed off 
as originals he professed to have discovered in 
‘*Cannynge’s Coffre,” a chest preserved in the 
muniment-room of the old church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol. ‘These he produced gradual- 
ly, generally taking advantage of some public 
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occurrence likely to give them an interest. In 
October, 1768, a new bridge across the Avon was 
opened, and forthwith he sent an account of the 
ceremonies that took place on the opening of the 
old bridge—processions, tournaments, and relig- 
ious solemnities. Mr, Bureury, who was fond 
of heraldic honors, he supplies with a pedigree 
reaching back to Wi1LL1aM the Conqueror. ‘To 
another citizen he presents the Romaunt of the 
Cnyghté, written by one of his ancestors between 
four and five hundred years before. To a relig- 
ious citizen he gives an ancient fragment of a 
sermon on the Holy Spirit, written by Tomas 
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| Rowvey in the fifteenth century. To another 
with antiquarian tastes he gives an account of 
the churches of the city three hundred years be- 
fore. And to Horace Wacprote, who was busy 
writing the History of British Painters, he gives 
a record of Carvellers and Peyncters who once 
flourished in Bristol. 

Besides all these forgeries he sent to the Town 
and Country Magazine a number of poems which 
occasioned a sharp controversy. Gray and Ma- 
SON at once pronounced them spurious imitations, 
but many maintained their genuineness. Mean- 
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while CHatrerTon had obtained a release from 
the attorney’s oftice where he had served for the 
last three years, and had gone to London, There 
he wrote for magazines and newspapers, gaining 
thereby a very precarious subsistence. At last 
he grew despondent, took to drinking, which ag- 
gravated his constitutional tendencies, and after 
being reduced to actual want, tore up his papers, 
and destroyed himself by taking arsenic. He 
was interred in the burying-ground of the Shoe 
Lane Work-house, and the citizens of Bristol 
afterward erected in their city a monument to 
his memory. 
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IN THE SHOOTING-GALLERY. 


Tue engraving on this page represents the in- 
terior of a shooting-gallery in the new German 
province of Alsatia. A Prussian soldier, whose 
needle-gun reposes peacefully on the floor, is 
about trying his luck, while around him are | 
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grouped Alsatian peasants, whose faces indicate 
that the animosities of the late war have already 
given way to a more fraternal sentiment. ‘The 
young woman, especially, seems to regard the 
handsome and manly soldier with an admiration 
not unmixed with tenderness as she waits to note 
the success or failure of the shot. 

The pathetic group on the right, evidently 
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| some old soldier of the empire and his little 
| granddaughter, attracts attention by the abstrac- 
| tion of the old man, 


He is perhaps thinking of 
the great achievements of the first Emperor Na- 
POLEON, in which he took part, when Germany 
was even more crushed and humiliated than his 
beloved France is now, and when the name of 
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clings closely to her grandfather, and puts both 
hands to her ears to shut out the noise of the gun, 

The shooting-gallery in which our Prussian 
soldier is trying his skill as a marksman is very 
similar to many which may be seen open every 
day and evening in the Bowery ; 


and some other 
streets of New York. Grotesque figures, in 
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in front of his Holiness the Pope bears some re- 
semblance to the present Emperor of Germany; 
but it is hardly to be supposed that the authori- 
ties would allow him to be shot at even in effigy. 
Every thing connected with royalty is supposed 
to possess some of that ‘‘ divinity which doth 


| hedge a king;” and in some German countries 











Frenchman was synonymous with glory, con- 
quest, and victory. Perhaps, like Herne’s gren- 
adier, he looks forward to some grand national 
awakening in the dim future, when France will 
arise like a strong man roused from sleep, sweep 
the ‘‘invaders” from the sacred soil, and restore 
the empire to its ancient boundaries. The little 
girl is evidently unused to such scenes. She 
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IN THE SHOOTING-GALLERY. 





cluding caricatures of promiyent soldiers, states- 
men, and ecclesiastics, are grouped about the 
target. The ‘*Jack-in-a-box” resembles M. 
Tuters, late President of the French republic ; 
underneath him is suspended an eftigy of the late 
Emperor Naporeon III., preceded by that of 
Pope Prius IX., and followed by that of no less a 
personage than Mr. Punch himself. The figure 
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the postmasters used to be forbidden to put the 
impression of the office seal upon the royal feat- 
ures that adorned the postage stamp. It might 
be thought dangerous to permit even an effigy 
or a caricature of royalty to be treated with in- 
dignity. It might lead to serious consequences ; 
familiarity may breed contempt even where kings 
and emperors are concerned. 
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SUBSTITUTION. 
Ir is to be! 
Last night he followed me 


Qut into the dark and dewy garden walk. 
So still the place, 
I, seeing not his face, 


least vibration of his talk. 


Hie did not know 
How sadly long ago 
My heart bad forg *n to thrill to passionate words; 
: Nor understand 
That never another hand 
Might wile responses from its slackened chords, 






I, sitting pale, 
The darkness for my veil— 

one who, leaning at the water's side, 
O’er the surges’ war 
Hears from the furiher shore 

Far Ww «, borne fainUy forward with the tide— 


In silence drooped 
Until his head he stooped 
So near, I felt his breath upon my cheek! 
The old, old pain 
Woke suddenly up again: 
: was for memory’s sake—not his—I did not speak! 


THE HAUNTED CASK. 


Arrernoon on a bright, warm, voluptuous 
dav, such as only the tropies can produce; in the 
foreground, the great panorama of Bombay out- 
spread in the dazzling sunshine; behind, the 


broad blue sweep of the encircling sea, now in 

if its holiday humors, dancing and sparkling 
is if nothing so wicked as a storm had ever en- 
tered its mind; and in the centre of the picture, 


good ship Australian, bound from Bombay 
Southampton, with freight and passengers as 
advertisement. 

The packet's time and steam are both very 
nearly wp, and most of the ** homeward-bound” 
‘ already on board. Several bronzed and 
bearded shekarries, laden with skins, not of wine, 
but of bears and tigers, and nervously anxious 
about the comfortable stowage of their favorite 
, ; a good many very yellow-looking disci- 
es of the H.E.1.C.S. overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche of pugree; swarms of picturesque native 
servants, looking wofully chop-fallen at the pros- 
pect of a voyage across the ** black water” to that 
dismal island where there is no sun, and a great 
leal too much fog; a statistical M.P. who has 
out here to gether materials fora book upon 

t of the Indian Army, extracts from which 

ists upon reading to every one he meets, a 
practice which has already earned him the name 
f the ** Ancient Mariner ;” a diplomatic young 
engi vho, having brought on board a huge 
nd ferocious cockatoo, as a present for his rich 
snt at home, has just had his thumb nearly bit- 

e animal, and is trying to look 
fit didn’t hurt him ; two or three clergymen 
various denominations, sedulously avoiding 
hother; sundry officers going home on leave ; 
an abundance of ladies, 








ten otf by the savag 


tier than all, 
prightly ladies who have lost their husbands 
mfurting forlorn ladies who have not yet found 
hem ; enterprising ladies who have been all over 
world patronizing timid ladies who ‘‘ daren’t 
where by themselves ;” strong-minded la- 

s who have come out with the intention of ex- 

r heathenism altogether (and are coming 
me without having done it) declaiming against 
wicked obstinacy of the ‘* benighted idola- 

ters ;” and others, besides, too numerous to men- 
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though the packet might seem to be 
y well filled, the captain evidently does not 
k the tale complete, to judge by the way in 
h he is leaning over the side and looking 

\. Plainly, there is ‘*something more 

as children say toward the end of a 
and here, sure enough, comes 
more” at last, in the form of a 


tmas dinner ; 


something 


lish-le king, very pretty young lady, in 
) mourning, atterided by two maids and a 
! boatful of luggage, conspicuous amidst 


the visible amazement of the lookers- 
huge, punchy, substantial-looking cask, 
ible of containing enough liquor to elevate 
the entire ship's company, 

“*Glad to you again, Mrs, Errington ; 
hope you'll be comtortable with us,” says the 

ptain, heartily, as his new passenger comes tim- 
**T’ve got all ready for you 


see 


{ 
idly up the side, 
down below, and if there’s any thing else you'd 
like, you’ve only to name it.” 

**Thank you very much, Captain Prescott,” 
answers the lady, in a timid little voice like the 
chirp of a shy canary. ‘* Will you be so very 
kind as to have these things taken down to my 
state -cabin—and—and that cask, please, along 
with them ?” 

‘**This moment, ma’am,” answers the gallant 
skipper, manfully keeping down the shade of sur- 
prise that struggles into his face at this unexpect- 
ed postscript. —*‘ George, just pass that cask down 
along with the lady’s luggage, and see that it don’t 
get hurt on the road.” 

Fortunately, most of the passengers were too 
fully engrossed with their own concerns to notice 
the astounding ** lady’s companion” which: Mrs. 
Errington thus commended to the captain’s good 

‘3; but the sailors were more observant. 
l'ey exchanged looks big with solemn meaning ; 
1 few hours later, when the shores of India 

| already begun to fade into the purple shad- 

f ‘** cask question” was 
serious consideration by the 
of .the forecastle. 
r ever ? 
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evening sky, the 
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retty start, just!” 
: Ms ) 4 ver ha thought it ?” 
Vell, 1 To think o’ a niminy- 
piminy little cree ‘ike that ere, what yer might 


blow away wi’ a puff out o 
jx: as much grog as ud 


” 


@ twelvemonth! 


a bacey -pipe, layin’ 
arve a fore-mast man for 


‘* Well, what o’ that ?” remarks, sententiously, 
old Jack Davitt, the Solomon of the forecastle. 
‘** Mark my words, my bo’s: it’s just them as yer 
wouldn't expect to do things what allus does do 
‘em!” 

‘*Tt’s a burnin’ shame, anyhow—that’s what 
it is!” strikes in Bill Sawyer, whose fiery com- 
plexion shows that his interest in the liquor ques- 
tion is not purely theoretical. ‘* To think o’ one 
little bit of a ’ooman a-keepin’ all that ‘ere good 
stuff to herself, while there’s hundreds o’ God’s 
creeturs a-pinin’ (as one may say) for want on’t!” 
** Ay, Bill, yer may well be grumpy! sich a 
lot o° lush aboard, and you not a-goin’ to get 
none!” 

‘** And then they talks o’ our drinkin’!” pur- 
sues Bill, too indignant to notice this innuendo, 

‘* Who ever seed one o’ us drink a whole cask to 
once? And yet, I'll bet ye a week's grog, as that 
‘ere young ‘ooman, when she gets ashore at Sou’- 
ampton, ‘ull be a-goin’ on to every body ‘bout 

‘the habitooal ‘tostication o’ English sailors!’ 

Now what, I axes yer, what kind o’ fair play 

d’ye call that ‘ere ?” 

And the orator, overwhelmed by the thought 

of such monstrous injustice, relapses into gloomy 
silence, 

But this theory speedily proves to be as un- 

founded as popular theories usually are. The 

way in which the obnoxious cask, when once 

fairly ensconced in a corner of Mrs. Errington’s 

state-cabin, is walled in, or rather buried, by a 

mountain of trunks, boxes, and bags, amply vin- 

dicates the sobriety of its charming owner ; for 

the most confirmed toper would hardly have 

taken the trouble to pull down and rebuild such 

a barricade every time that he might feel the 

need of ‘‘a drop of comfort.” But the failure 

of this solution only enhanced the interest of the 

puzzle, not merely with the sailors, but among 

the passengers likewise. And, moreover, the 

mystery seemed to concentrate itself exclusively 

upon the cask ; for with regard to herself, Mrs. 

Errington (whose winning ways and delicate 

beauty speedily made her a universal favorite) 

had no reserve whatever. It was soon known 

that she had come out from England about three 
ears before with her husband, a wealthy civil- 

lan, considerably older than herself; that Mr. 

Errington had died in one of the up-country sta- 

tions, bequeathing her the whole of his property ; 

and that she was now returning to England, with 

the intention of remaining there. This union of 

wealth, beauty, and friendlessness, combined with 

the charmingly helpless timidity of her manner, 

at once laid the whole masculine section of the 
community at her feet—from pompous old Mr. 

Chutney, of the great Calcutta house of Chutney 
and Currie, down to mischievous little Ensign 
O'Naughtie, who was three years younger than 
herself — but the old adage of ** Love me, love 
my dog,” was in this case any thing but verified. 
Three-fourths of the bachelor passengers loved 
Mrs. Errington, or said they did; but they were 
very far.from loving her cask likewise. Their 
only feeling toward it was one of direct personal 
hostility. An article so closely guarded by its 
mistress, and involving a secret which she refused 
to impart to them, was clearly a dangerous rival ; 
and but for the manner in which this unpopu- 
lar talisman was entombed beneath unnumbered 
packages, some of these audacious spirits would 
very probably have attempted its destruction, or, 

at any rate, the probing of the mystery of its 
contents. 

** Too bad, Sir—altogether too bad!” said Mr. 
Chutney to his friend and confidant Noliver, of 
the H.E.L.C.S. ‘* We ought to memorialize the 
captain about it; ‘pon my word, we ought. It’s 
intolerable that a community of respectable En- 
glishmen should be hag-ridden in this way by a 
confounded cask that nobody knows any thing 
about.” 

During the first part of the voyage—namely, 
from Bombay to the Cape—this novel kind of 
Pandora’s box had a clear field; for after the 
first bustle ,of settling down had subsided, the 
monotony of the passage was unbroken. No 
shark was obliging enough to catch himself for 
the general amusement. The albicores and fly- 
ing-fish obstinately declined to ‘‘ break the glit- 
tering surface with their elfin gambols,” accord- 
ing to the form prescribed for them by would-be 
nautical novelists. Nota single water-spout could 
be induced to show its face ; and considerable ex- 
citement was created one morning by the M.P. 
announcing that *‘ the steward had just mention- 
ed to him having heard the second engineer say 
that one of the men thought he had seen a sail.” 

In this universal dearth of events, it was not sur- 
prising that Mrs. Errington’s mysterious posses- 
sion should assume as prominent an interest as 
if it had been the casque of Mambrino himself, 
or that which crushed Master Conrad so unex- 
pectedly in the Castle of Otranto. The Letters 
of Junius, the Man with the Iron Mask, were 
not more absorbingly interesting, or more hope- 
lessly unfathomable, It became the subject of 
more wagers than the Derby, or Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Dead Secret. The captain and first mate 
discussed it nightly over their eight-o'clock grog; 
the blue-jacketed parliament in the cook’s gallery 
resolved itself into a perpetual Committee of In- 
quiry on the subject, and always ended by mov- 
ing that ‘* there must be summut wrong "bout it” 
—John Bull's invariable verdict upon any thing 
which he can not understand, The pretty Miss 
Fisher, from Poonah, being ‘ surprised by a 
wholly unexpected proposal” from Captain Veri- 
phast of the —th Native Infantry, accepted him 
conditionally upon his ‘“‘ finding out all about 
that horrid cask.” -The literary M.P. gave it a 
place in his book upon the Indian Army. Judge 
Uppinlaw, of the High Court, who was as fond 
of technical definitions as he was of brandy-paw- 
nee, ‘summed up” Mrs. Errington as ‘‘a posi- 
tive angel modified by a latent cask.” Young 
Melloughdey, the poet of the Mullagatawny 
Club (going home on leave), actually worked it 








into a song, which he wrote off the Mauritius, 


commencing : 


“My soul is like a epacious cask, 
With Love hooped up within ;" 


and Mr. Chutney, after supping upon cold pork 
and Welsh rare-bit, washed down with two bot- 
tles of stout, awoke yelling from a hideous dream 
of being crushed to death by the National Debt 
in the shapeofacask. The young engineer sug- 
gested that the mystic puncheon must contain 
some new fashion of crinoline, packed in that 
way to preserve its rounded proportions. One 
of Mrs. Errington’s chosen female intimates—a 
lady of proverbial courage—hit upon the brilliant 
idea of asking her, point-blank, what the cask 
contained ; but the charming widow only cast 
down her eyes, and answered, with her most be- 
witchingly childish air, that it was a special keep- 
sake, which no one must know about yet. 

As the voyage wore on, a new subject of in- 
terest began to dispute the supremacy of the fa- 
mous cask—namely, the competition of suitors for 
the good graces of its charming owner. This ri- 
valry had now grown more defined and palpable, 
owing to the fact that (as Colonel Rasper of the 
—th Plungers elegantly expressed it) ‘* the pace 
was getting severe, and the weedy ones were be- 
ginning to tail off.” Captain Veriphast had been 
** withdrawn” by his attachment to Miss Fisher, 
whose name the young engineer, his cabin-fel- 
low, ungallantly paraphrased into ‘‘ the judicious 
Hooker,” Ensign O’Naughtie, after a day or 
two’s philandering, had likewise ‘‘ dropped out 
of the running”—remarking, with the air of a 
connoisseur, that these very young women were 
not his style; which, she being only twenty-two, 
and he fully nineteen, was natural enough. Old 
Mr. Chutney, who at first seemed to be further 
gone than any one, found a salutary check to his 
passion in ‘‘the unwarrantable way in which he 
had been bullied by that abominable cask,” which 
appeared to have assumed in his eyes the haunt- 
ing individuality of an evil spirit. 

But, notwithstanding these defections, a large 
number of worshipers still remained true to their 
allegiance, and of these the most conspicuous 
was unquestionably Major Leyd E. Kyller, of 
the —th Light Intantry. Rich enough to have 
no thought of marriage as a speculation, blasé 
enough to care little for flirtation as an amuse- 
ment, he had at first devoted himself to the 
charming widow with that quiet, confident, half- 
condescending ease with which the experienced 
militaire of our time is wont to monopolize the 
prettiest woman in a company. But he was 
playing with edged tools. Mrs, Errington was 
just one of those dangerous little creatures whom 
men pet and protect as children till they sudden- 
ly find themselves falling in love with them as 
women ; and it soon became abundantly evident 
that the novice was more than a match for the 
veteran. It was curious to see how this man— 
the admired wit of Bombay dinner-tables, the 
chosen leader of Simla picnics and up-country 
gatherings—lost all his wonted fluency and self- 
reliance as soon as he entered the enchanted cir- 
cle; and to notice the deep, earnest, tender look 
which softened and almost glorified his disci- 
plined face, while he talked with the one woman 
whom he cared for. The finer nature of the man 
was aroused, as it always must be, at the first 
touch of a pure and manly affection; and as it 
awoke, all his apt compliments and well-turned 
phrases, all the conversational sleights-of-hand 
which had served him with ordinary women, for- 
sook him one by one. At times he was so ab- 
solutely silent in her presence as to make an Irish 
brother-officer remark that ‘‘the meejor niver 
spoke a worrd when he was talking to Mrs, Er- 
rington.” Perhaps the young lady herself was 
not wholly unconscious of this; but only once 
did she hazard any allusion to it. They hap- 
pened to be left together on deck for a few min- 
utes, and the major instantly became so flagrant- 
ly tongue-tied that she ventured to rally him 
upon the loss of his proverbial fluency. 

“* How very thoughtful you are to-day, Major 
Kyller; you must be inventing some wonderful 
compliment for one of the ladies yonder. I sup- 
pose they take up so many of your pretty speech- 
es that you have none to spare for poor little 
me!” 

The words themselves were not much; but 
the tone in which they were spoken, and the look 
that shot them home, might have shaken any 
man’s nerve. The strong soldier shivered from 
head to foot, as he had never done in marching 
up to the muzzles of the big guns at Sobraon. 

**So you think I’m nothing but a flatterer!” 
said he, bitterly. ‘* Well, perhaps I am to the 
others; but with you it’s different. I can’t look 
in your face, and insult you by stringing together 
pretty speeches such as I'd repeat to any woman 
I met by chance in a drawing-room. In your 
presence, I must speak the truth, come what 
may.” 

She had the tact to change the conversation, 
and to break off their téte-a-téte as soon as pos- 
sible; but there was a shade more of kindness 
in her manner toward him from that time. Let 
small wits sneer as they will at ‘‘the power of 
flattery over women,” simple manly earnestness 
has its weight, nevertheless, 

All this time our friend Bill Sawyer (whom 
we have neglected far too much of late) was any 
thing but easy in his mind. He had, indeed, in 
common with every one else on board, abandoned 
the theory of Mrs. Errington’s taste for liquor ; 
but this only whetted his curiosity with respect to 
the mysterious cask. It haunted him like the rec- 
ollection of an unfulfilled duty, He felt himself 
humbled, both as a man and a sailor, by the ex- 
istence of a secret which he could not penetrate, 
and a supply of liquor which he had not shared. 
He became silent and meditative, as if absorbed 
in the elaboration of some great project; and, 





one evening, after a silence so prolonged as to 
make Jem Blackett, the wit of the forecastle, hint | 


that ‘‘ Bill must ha’ run his tongue aground 
atwixt two o’ his back teeth,” he suddenly began 
as follows: ‘* Tell ye what it is, my bo’s—I can’t 
get that ’ere cask out o’ my head!” 

** Which on ‘em, Bill? There’s a-many casks 
got into your head since you fust cum aboard !” 

‘*Stop your chaff, and listen to me. Fust 
goin’ off, I was fool enough to think as how that 
‘ere blessed little hangel meant to drink it all her- 
self, but now I knows better.” 

**In course yer does, Bill, now that you wants 
some on’t yourself.” 

** Just hold your jaw, and listen to me, will 
yer? If there ain’t no liquor in that 'ere cask, 
why, then, there ain’t ; but if there be, why, then, 
ye know, liquor’s liquor. Now that’s just what 
I means to find out afore I’m a day older.” 

**And hoy are you a-goin’ for to do that, 
Bill ?” 

‘*T knows what I knows,” answered Bill, orac- 
ularly. ‘*I warn’t born at six o’clock yesterday 
mornin’, J warn't. Just you wait a bit.” 

On the following evening, Bill appeared before 
his congregated messmates with an air of con- 
scious merit. 

‘* Well, my hearties, I told yer as I’d find out, 
and I done it!” 

‘* Long life to yer, Bill! you're the boy. How 
did yer do the trick ?” 

‘* Well, I goes aft, so as to come close past 
where Madam Herrinton was a-sittin’, and says 
I to Sam Jones: ‘Sam,’ says I, ‘if this ’ere 
heat holds on much longer, some of them spirit- 
casks ‘ull be a-bustin’, for sure!’ My eyes! you 
should just ha’ seed the face as madam put on, 
for all the world like a landlubber when he be- 
gins for to feel the up and down o’ blue water. 
That ’ere cask’s chock-full o’ liquor, I'll take my 


-davy; and if I don’t have a taste on’t afore ever 


we sights old England agin, I’m a Dutchman!” 

‘** But hark ye, Bill,” struck in Jem Blackett, 
who was beginning to be jealous of Bill’s sudden 
rise to distinction, ‘‘ if yer goes and takes some 
un else’s grog, ain’t that rayther like thievin’, 
somehow ?” 

** Jem,” answered Bill, in the tone of Socrates 
‘* shutting up” Protagoras, ‘‘ you talks like a fool. 
Answer me this, will yer? Ain't liquor made 
for to be drunk ?” 

Unanimous agreement on the part of the as- 
sembly. 

‘*Secondly,” pursued Bill, with a logical air, 
‘if you grants me as how liquor’s made to be 
drunk, don’t it stand to reason as it can’t be 
drunk if there ain't nobody to drink it ?” 

Fresh signs of assent to this incontestable prop- 
osition. 

** Well, then,” concluded Bill, with the calm 
triumph of a great reasoner who has succeeded 
in descending to the level of his audience, ‘* it’s 
as plain as the compass that if somebody’s got a 
lot o’ liquor, and don’t drink it, somebody else 
must. If folk wi// misuse the gifts o’ Providence 
that ’ere way, I feels it my dooty to prevent ’em. 
Now hark ye, mates, I promises, and vows sol- 
emnly, here, afore yer all, as I'll have a swig out 
o’ that ‘ere cask afore the end o’ the v’y’ge, if I 
dies for it!” 

In this wise did Bill Sawyer, bravely as any 
Knight of the Round Table, undertake this new 
Quest of the Sangreal. 

Meanwhile Mrs, Errington’s flirtation with the 
major appeared, to most observers, to have died 
a natural death ; just as, when the guns cease fir- 
ing to let the assaulting column rush on, men un- 
versed in war might think the siege abandoned. 
For several days she had sedulously avoided him ; 
and he, singularly enough, appeared not a whit 
cast down thereby. Love is not always blind ; 
and what he saw might well give him courage. 
Mrs. Errington’s short-lived confidence in her 
power over this strong will and daring nature 
had vanished as suddenly as it came. She could 
not forget the stern emphasis of the words which 
rang in her ears night and day: ‘‘ In your pres- 
ence I must tell the truth, come what will!” His 
tone and manner had told it only too clearly al- 
ready; and she felt that, when he came to utter 
that truth in actual words, she must perforce 
answer him plainly, without artifice or evasion. 
And what answer was she to give? The time 
had been when she could have laughed him into 
silence, or abashed him with a look; but now 
she dared not even attempt it. 

In this fashion things proceeded for about a 
week, during which time the indefatigable ensign 
(who, though considerably the youngest of the 
community, appeared to have fairly carried his 
election as Master of the Ceremonies) conceived 
the brilliant idea of adding to the evening amuse- 
ments what he was pleased to call ‘‘an orchestra 
between the acts”’—or, in other words, a few 
songs in the intervals of the dances, serving the 
double purpose of varying the entertainment and 
giving a breathing-time to the less practiced dan- 
cers. The new plan had an immense success. 
A vast amount of hitherto unsuspected talent was 
suddenly brought to light; and Colonel Footyn 
Grave, a wiry old sabreur who had lost a leg in 
some forgotten skirmish of the Sikh war, aston- 
ished the whole community by his performance 
of the brave old German song of Zhe Crippled 
Soldier, which, as he naively remarked, had al- 
ways struck him as particularly appropriate to 
himself : 

“A cannon-ball comes flying, 
And knocks my leg off clear; 
Well, where’s the use of crying? 
Wood’s cheap enough down here. 
One shoe and stocking less—and 80 
So much more money saved, you know, 
To buy good German beer!” 

At last there came a day when the major spoke 
out. On a quiet evening, when all was still ex- 
cept the sounds of merry-making on the after- 
deck, he espied her, a little apart from the dan- 
cers, leaning over the side, in the shadowy splen- 
dor of the moonlight, and gazing dreamily into 
the glittering foam, Now or never! He went 
straight to her as he would have marched up to & 
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battery, and asked bravely enough, but with a 
tightening round his heart which he had never 
felt when he threw himself bare-headed among 
the Sikh tulwars, the question upon which hung 
the whole of his future life. 

She must have been less than woman had she 
not been prepared for such an occurrence ; but, 
nevertheless, it tasked her sorely when it came. 
To give no answer was impossible: to answer 
decisively, in the flutter of her unstrung nerves, 
was almost equally so. Like a true woman, she 
essayed to temporize. 

“Give me time,” she pleaded, “‘ only a little 
time, to think it over.” 

«“‘Time to think it over!” echoed the major’s 
deep voice, with the faintest tinge of scorn in its 
tone: ‘‘have you been unconscious of it, then, 
till now ?” 

A Dutch fortress, when hard pressed, opens its 
sluices and inundates the whole scene of action ; 
a woman, when driven to extremity, invariably 
resorts to the same expedient: Mrs. Errington 
burst into tears. 

‘*You’re too hard upon me,” she sobbed, in 
the tone of a distressed child: ‘‘how can you 
talk to me like this, when my poor husband has 
been only three months in his—grave?” (She 
brought out the last word with an effort, as if it 
required some thought to recollect whether he 
had a grave or not.) ‘* How can you expect me 
to think of a new love already? If I were to 
forget him so soon, I could not expect him to 
lie quiet in his grave!” 

The words had barely passed her lips when 
the air shook with a tremendous explosion from 
the cabin, followed by a yell like that of a scald- 
ed hyena—and then the sound of a heavy full. 

** Murder!” 

** Suicide !” 

‘* Boiler burst!” 
| * Powder-flask !” 

** Sprung a leak!” 

Shouting these and other conjectures, the whole 
throng rushed pell-mell into the cabin, where a 
strange sight awaited them. But in order to ex- 
plain all this, we must go back a little. 

Bill Sawyer, like a true Englishman, had nev- 
er once wavered in his resolution, or ceased to 
watch for a chance of carrying it out; but for 
some time Fate seemed persistently adverse. 
The covered cask remained securely entombed in 
its sarcophagus of baggage; and the few flying 
visits which Bill contrived to pay to the first-class 
cabin served only to assure him of this unwel- 
come fact. Could he but have got the cabin 
to himself for a single quarter of an hour, his 
brawny arms would have made light of the inter- 
vening barricade ; but this was precisely what he 
could never succeed in doing. Seldom enough 
could he coin any plausible pretext for intrud- 
ing upon the sacred ground; and even when 
he did, the coast never seemed to be perfectly 
clear. 

**Too bad, by jingo!” growled the disappoint- 
ed explorer, as he returned, one evening, from 
a fruitless reconnaissance. ‘‘I’m blest if there 
ain’t always somebody a-hangin’ about that 'ere 
cabin, without bein’ axed.” 

Mr. Sawyer’s righteous indignation probably 
hindered him from seeing how completely this 
remark applied to himself; but his shipmates were 
quicker of apprehension, and greeted it with a 
roar of laughter that made his ears tingle. In 
fact, the poor fellow’s life had now become a 
burden to him, from the unsparing banter of his 
comrades upon the long-delayed fulfillment of his 
rash promise. From old Jack Davitt down to 
little Joe the cabin-boy, every one had his fling 
at Bill. 

‘Bill, my hearty, ain’t yer gettin’ awful thirsty, 
a-waitin’ for your liquor so long?” 

** You'd best look sharp, Bill; if yer don’t do 
the trick afore we sights Old England, we'll have 
yer up for par-jerry—blest if we don’t!” 

‘*'Tell yer what, Bill—you go and drown yer- 
self, and then they'll give yer a swig o’ the lush 
to bring yer round!” 

** Come, boys, you leave Bill alone; don’t yer 
see he’s a-goin’ to wait till the last day of the 
v'yage, and then drink the whole cask at one 
swig!” 

And so on by the hour, till poor Bill began to 
have serious thoughts of murder or suicide. 

But, as the good old Russian proverb has it, 
**To every man his hour, if he will but wait for 
it;” and deliverance came at last to the much- 
enduring Bill, in a very unexpected way. On 
the very day of the major’s proposal, Mrs. Er- 
rington had suddenly recollected some ravishing 
article of mourning toilet which she had not yet 
introduced to the notice of the community, and 
which (according to the immemorial custom of 
articles when particularly wanted) turned out to 
be in the most un-get-at-able of her many boxes, 
the very foundation-stone of the great pyramid. 
As a natural consequence, the whole edifice had 
to be pulled down; and Mrs. Errington’s serv- 
ants, who received strict orders to put the things 
in their places again forthwith, postponed the ex- 
ecution of the order (as usual) till such time as 
they should have nothing better to do, and left 
every thing in statu quo. Bill—who, having sat- 
isfied himself that all the passengers were on deck 
as usual, had stolen in, hopelessly enough, to go 
through the form of reconnoitring—was not slow 
to appreciate this astounding gift of fortune. 

**Talk o’ miracles!” muttered the devout ad- 
venturer ; ‘‘if this ain’t one, I’m a Dutchman! 
Here's a lot o’ good liquor a-runnin’ to waste, 
raal unchrist’n-like; and here am I, an honest 
sailor, wantin’ to make a good use on't; and 
here’s the way opened for me all to once, just 
like as it was done o’ purpose! Folk may well 
say as how there’s a Providence in every thing!” 

With this pious acknowledgment, Bill stepped 
briskly forward, and had just laid his hand upon 
the long-coveted prize, when suddenly, with a 
crash like the report of a mitrailleuse, the top of 
the cask flew in shivers, and up from the froth- 





ing liquid sprang a human head, gaunt, livid, 
ghastly, with lack-lustre eyes and grinning teeth, 
which, in the dim light, seemed to gnash as if 
thirsting for blood. 

What Bill said or did he could never recollect. 
According to the subsequent testimony of the 
steward (who was the first to arrive on the scene 
of action), he ‘‘ sung out as if he was a-hailin’ a 
ferry-boat across the Channel, and then flopped 
down as flat as a flounder!” At all events, he 
lay senseless in the doorway of Mrs. Errington’s 
state-cabin, half in and half out, just as the tide 
of passengers came pouring in en masse. 

** Well, I declare,” cried Mrs. Errington, sob- 
bing with indignation, ‘‘ that horrid man has act- 
ually been trying to steal the spirits out of my 
cask! I promised my poor dear husband that 
I'd carry his body home to England; but I said 
nothing about it, for fear of those dreadful sail- 
ors making a work about having a dead body on 
board; and now the cask’s burst with the heat, 
and that wicked wretch has got a fine fright— 
and serve him quite right too!” 

So saying, she fainted away in the outstretch- 
ed arms of Major Kyller, who, anticipating some 
such catastrophe, had skillfully taken up his po- 
sition beside her. To this day, the old soldier 
has not forgotten the incident. ‘‘ My wife may 
look delicate, Sir,” he will say, “‘ but she’s not 
one of your hysterical sort, I can promise you! 
She never fainted but once in her whole life, and 
that was on board of a Bombay steamer, when—” 
etc., etc. 

But however bad Mrs. Errington might be, 
poor Bill Sawyer was infinitely worse. He had 
indeed ‘‘ got a fine fright”—so fine, in fact, as to 
keep him under the doctor’s hands for the re- 
mainder of the voyage. The first act of his con- 
valescence was to take the pledge; and he is 
now (to use his own phrase) ‘‘drawn up high 
and dry on shore,” as the landlord of a temper- 
ance hotel, in the club-room of which he occa- 
sionally figures as a teetotal lecturer, with brill- 
iant success, But he has never forgotten his ter- 
rible adventure ; and to this very day (as you can 
hardly talk with him for half an hour without 
discovering) he remains firmly convinced that the 
Enemy of Mankind, for some inscrutable purpose 
of his own, introduced himself into the fatal cask 
with the view of entrapping him, Bill Sawyer, 
into ‘drinkin’ some o’ him,” and thereby, of 
course, forfeiting all hope of well-being both here 
and hereafter. The story of his rash vow, and its 
supernatural defeat, entertains a wondering cir- 
cle every night in the parlor of the Teetotalers’ 
Arms; and the narrator (who, toward the close 
of his tale, never fails to call attention to the neat 
little clock on the chimney- piece, presented to 
him, in token of forgiveness, by Mrs. Major Kyl- 
ler) invariably winds up his recital with the same 
emphatic sentence : 

**So, then, d’ye see, my lads, when I cum out 
o’ dock, and was in cruisin’ horder agin, I made 
a solemn vow as I'd never touch a drop o’ liquor 
no more, to the very end o’ my born days, for no 
consideration whatsomedever ; and I think I may 
say as I've kep’ that ’ere vow a trifle better nor I 
did t’other un!” 





DANDIES VERSUS MEN. 


Ir is generally conceded that the prettier a 
woman makes herself, the more credit is due to 
her. Itis accepted as the natural order of things 
that she should spend a large portion of her time 
before a mirror, and in devising means to en- 
hance her attractiveness. So long as she makes 
herself beautiful, minor imperfections, such as 
vanity, unthriftiness, intellectual shallowness, and 
indolence, can be readily forgiven her. At least 
so judges the world. A few philosophers un- 
sparingly condemn this view, perhaps, declaring 
that its effect is to make woman a mere toy and 
plaything, incapable of lofty aspirations or ear- 
nest work; but the murmurings of these thinkers 
seem to affect no one but themselves, and fail to 
induce any visible alteration in public thought. 
Many who grumble at women do so not because 
women give much time and trouble to their self- 
adornment, but because they do so to little pur- 
pose. They may regret to see them aping such 
a malformation as the Grecian bend, but they 
would not think it a pity if the personal incon- 
venience endured by the actresses were gone 
through with a more satisfactory result. Thus 
it may be said that women are privileged beings, 
and that they are not, at any rate, thought the 
worse of because they exhibit a great deal of 
conceit, and go out of their way to attract at- 
tention. Simple compassion is felt for them 
when, in their endeavor to display a great deal 
of finery, and by so doing indicate the length of 
the purse from which they may freely draw sup- 
plies, they encumber themselves with a load 
which is difficult to bear, and look something 
like traveling mountebanks. ‘ 

The case is very different so far as men are 
concerned. An overdressed man at first sight 
conveys the impression to nine beholders out of 
ten that he is a brainless puppy. The whiteness 
of his well-kept hand is intuitively deemed a 
reproach rather than a credit to him. When 
most people look at his fine clothes they murmur 
a statement that he would be all the better if he 
were stripped of them, and placed in such cir- 
cumstances that he would have to work hard to 
gain his daily bread. The reason for all this is 
that it is universally felt that man was made for 
use, not ornament, and that he is not doing his 
duty either to himself or those by whom he is 
surrounded if he is not engaged in some active 
sphere of usefulness. It aggravates the man who 
works to look at the man who is able to get along 
in the world, clothing himself in the finest rai- 
ment, surrounding himself with all the beauties 
and comforts which art and science can produce, 
and living upon the fat of the land, without do- 
ing any thing at all. It is not the sight of rich 
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ladies reclining indolently in luxurious carriages 
so much as the vision of extensively got-up dan- 
dies taking their ease, which rouses the advocate 
of communistic principles to a state of absolute 
frenzy. The latter argues that it is monstrous 
he should be compelled to labor in order that 
the former may be in a position to abrograte all 
that is manly in them. 

Allied to this feeling of indignation there is 
one of thorough contempt. Your man of com- 
munistic proclivities feels that he is in all respects 
superior to the kid-gloved dandy, and that it is 
only by a peculiar combination of circumstances, 
arising from the fact that our social system is 
radically at fault, that his enemy maintains his 
position of superiority. It is argued that were 
the two placed somewhere where they had both 
to depend upon their own efforts, it would quick- 
ly be found that the dandy would prove himself 
what he is, a useless incumbrance. Possibly 
the dandy may be, in nine cases out of every ten, 
effeminate and not overburdened with brains, but 
there is no doubt whatever about one fact: he 
commands a certain amount of respect. Even 
your socialist will, almost in spite of himself, 
become rather awed when he is brought in con- 
tact with a dashing specimen of the order. He 
will assume a conciliatory tone, he will adopt a 
humble mien, and he will submissively give in to 
the man whom he professes so greatly to despise 
and loathe. He hates himself because he so acts; 
he heaps denunciations on the head of him who 
extorts an unwilling homage when he escapes 
from the sphere of his influence; but the ‘fine 
feathers,” added to the manner which the “ fine 
feathers” help to sustain, are too much for him 
to hope to combat openly and successfully. 

Perhaps all this is owing to the fact that pro- 
nounced dandyism is supposed to represent a cer- 
tain amount of wealth and a certain social status. 
Certainly to the circumstance that fine clothes 
exercise such an influence, we owe the posses- 
sion of so many men in our midst who ostenta- 
tiously ape the dandy, who may be said to study 
but one art, viz., that of dressing themselves. 
When it is evident to the most obtuse that the 
man whom the little Arabs of the street look after 
and call a ‘* swell” has a manifest advantage over 
the individual who clothes himself in a very or- 
dinary fashion, it would be surprising if many 
men did not undertake the ré/e indicated. There 
should be no mistake in judging dandies. They 
are of two distinct classes. The one is led to 
act as he does because he is innately conceited, 
and is so addle-pated that he can appreciate but 
one fact, viz., that it is only by extravagantly 
overdressing himself he can hope to attract any 
attention, favorable or otherwise. Perhaps he 
imagines that he has a good figure, which should 
be seen to the best advantage, or perhaps he 
wishes to be taken for one of the aristocrats of the 
community. But whatever be his ostensible ob- 
ject, his conduct has its rise in overweening van- 
ity, and is a tacit confession that he has no faith 
in his own powers, The other class is actuated 
by different motives. A man feels doubtful 
about his position, which, naturally, he desires 
to sustain. It is not surprising, then, that he is 
led to ape the eccentric foppishness and laven- 
der-water style which is probably affected by 
many of those with whom he desires to associate. 
Thus, in this case, dandyism is a means to an 
end. A better one might be chosen, no doubt, 
but still the fact is as we have stated. Many 
who attempt to play this little game come to 
grief. It is impossible to avoid noticing the 
startling incongruities of some men’s attire. 
Flashy every thing is, but then one portion is 
positively shabby and dirty, while the other is 
simply remarkable for its brilliancy and new look. 
Moreover, there are often little evidences show- 
ing that the actor really does not know how so- 
ciety requires a man should be dressed. The 
reason for this is very simple. The class now 
under notice are of imperfect education, and their 
early training has been received amidst associa- 
tions not calculated to enforce a knowledge of the 
proprieties. 


— 


THE WARM FULL MOON. 


Ports have so long sung of the cold, chaste 
moon, pallid with weariness of her long watch 
upon the earth (according to the image used 
alike by Wordsworth and Shelley), that it seems 
strange to learn from science that the full moon 
is so intensely hot that no creature known to us 
could long endure contact with her heated sur- 
face. Such is the latest news which science has 
brought us respecting our satellite. The news is 
not altogether unexpected; in fact, reasoning 
had shown, long before the fact had been dem- 
onstrated, that it must be so. The astronomer 
knows that the surface of the moon is ex 
during the long lunar day, lasting a fortnight of 
our terrestrial time, to the rays of a sun as pow- 
erful as that which gives us our daily heat. With- 
out an atmosphere to temper the sun’s heat as 
ours does—not, indeed, by impeding the passage 
of the solar rays, but by bearing aloft the cloud- 
veil which the sun raises from our oceans—the 
moon’s surface must become intensely hot long 
before the middle of the lunar day, Undoubted- 
ly the want of an atmosphere causes the moon’s 
heat to be rapidly radiated away into space. It 
is our atmosphere which causes a steady heat to 
prevail on our earth. And at the summits of 
lofty mountains, where the atmosphere is rare, 
although the mid-day heat is intense, yet so rap- 
idly does the heat pass away that snow crowns 
forever the mountain heights. Yet although the 
moon’s heat must pass away even more rapidly, 
this does not prevent the heating of the moon’s 
actual surface any more than the rarity of the 
air prevents the Alpine traveler from feeling the 
action of the sun’s direct heat even when the air 
in shadow is icily cold. Sir John Herschel long 
since pointed out that the moon’s surface must 
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be heated at lunar mid-day to a degree prob- 
ably surpassing the heat of boiling water. 

Such, in point of fact, has now been proved to 
be the case. The Earl of Rosse has shown by 
experiments which need not here be described 
that the moon not only reflects heat to the earth 
(whicli, of course, must be the case), but that she 
gives out heat by which she has been herself 
warmed. ‘The distinction may not perhaps ap- 
pear clear at first sight to every reader, but it 
may easily be explained and illustrated. If, ona 
bright summer's day, we take a piece of smooth 
but not too well polished metal, and by means of 
it reflect the sun’s light upon the face, a sensation 
of heat will be experienced. This is reflected 
sun-heat. But if we wait while so holding the 
metal until the plate has become quite hot under 
the solar rays, we shall recognize a sensation of 
heat from the mere proximity of the plate to the 
face, even when the plate is so held as not to re- 
flect sun-heat. We can in succession try—first, 
reflected heat alone, before the metal has grown 
hot; next, the heat which the metal gives out 
of itself when warmed by the sun's rays; and 
lastly, the two kinds of heat together, when the 
metal is caused to reflect sun-heat, and also (be- 
ing held near the face) to give out a sensible 
quantity of its own warmth. What Lord Rosse 
has done has been to show that the full moon 
sends earthward both kinds of heat: she reflects 
solar heat just as she reflects solar light, and she 
also gives out the heat by which her own surface 
has been warmed. 

It may perhaps occur to the reader to inquire 
how much heat we actually obtain from the full 
moon. There is a simple way of viewing the 
matter. If the full moon were exactly as hot as 
boiling water, we should receive from her just as 
much heat (leaving the effect of our atmosphere 
out of account) as we should receive from a small 
globe as hot as boiling water, and at such a dis- 
tance as to /ook just as large as the moon does. 
Or a disk of metal would serve equally well. 
The experiment may be easily tried... An old- 
fashioned penny is just one inch in diameter, 
and as the moon’s average distance is about 111 
times her own diameter, a penny at a distance 
of 111 inches, or three yards and three inches, 
looks just as large as the moon, Now let a pen- 
ny be put in boiling water for a while, so that it 
becomes as hot as the water; then that coin, 
taken quickly and set three yards from the ob- 
server, will give out for the few moments that 
its heat remains appreciably that of boiling wa- 
ter so much heat to the observer as he receives 
from the full moon supposed to be as hot as boil- 
ing water. Or a globe of thin metal, one inch 
in diameter, and full of water at boiling heat, 
would serve as a more constant artificial moon 
in respect of heat-supply. It need not be thonght 
remarkable, then, if the heat given out by the full 
moon is not easily measured, or even recognized. 
Imagine how little the cold ofa winter's day would 
be relieved by the presence in a room no other- 
wise warmed of a one-inch globe of boiling wa- 
ter three yards away! And, by-the-way, we are 
here reminded of an estimate by Professor C, P. 
Smyth, resulting from observations made on the 
moon’s heat during his Teneriffe experiments. 
He found the heat equal to that emitted by the 
hand at a distance of three feet. 

But, after all, the most interesting results flow- 
ing from the recent researches are those which re- 
late to the moon herself. We can not but specu- 
late on the condition of a world so strangely cir- 
cumstanced that a cold more bitter than that of 
our Arctic nights alternates with a heat exceed- 
ing that of boiling water. It is strange to think 
that the calm-looking moon is exposed to such 
extraordinary vicissitudes. There can scarcely 
be life in any part of the moon—unless it be un- 
der-ground life, like that of the Modoc Indians 
(we commend this idea specially to the more ar- 
dent advocates of Brewsterian ideas respecting 
other worlds than ours). And yet there must be 
a singularly active mechanical progress at work 
in yonder orb. The moon’s substance must ex- 
pand and contract marvelously as the alternate 
waves of heat and cold pass over it, The ma- 
terial of that crater-covered surface must be pos- 
itively crumbling away under the effects of these 
expansions and contractions. ‘The most plastic 
terrestrial substances could not long endure such 
processes, and it seems altogether unlikely that 
any part of the moon’s crust is at all plastic. Can 
we wonder if from time to time astronomers tell 
us of apparent changes in the moon-—a wall sink- 
ing here, or a crater vanishing elsewhere? The 
wonder rather is that the steep and lofty lunar 
mountains have not been shaken long since to 
their very foundations. 

Our moon presents, in fact, a strange problem 
for our investigation. It is gratifying to us ter- 
restrials to regard her as a mere satellite of the 
earth, but in reality she deserves rather to be re- 
garded as a companion planet. 


ON THE AMAZON. 

A.most every variety of monkey is to be found 
in the dense forests of the vast region drained 
by the Amazon, the most intelligent being the 
mono blanco, or white monkey. ‘There is also 
the coto, or howling ape, the choro, or gray 
monkey, with a most human expression—the 
Indian women make pets of the young of these, 
always either carrying them in their hair or under 
the arm, and feeding them at their meal-times. 
Then there is a monkey with a scarlet face, 
which the Indians call a Gringo, because they 
say it resembles an Englishman. Bony eS 
the makisa a large species of spider-monkey, 
eal ~ PRecides these there are 
many smaller monkeys of different species. 

The Amazonian veathe are of the demsest pos- 
sible character, the undergrowth being so tangled, 
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oecasion, being in the woods in search of game, 


he heard a noise as of large stones dropping, and 
following the sound, found the ground strewed 
with a species of small pumpkin of delicious fla- 
vor. 


a low, melancholy sort of whistle, which was 

immediately answered by something in the tree. 

The something proved to be a large brown and | 
black monkey, who with one of his mates fell a 
victim to the guns of the intruders. These monk- 
eys were skinned, roasted, and pronounced most | 
is, though their bare skulls presented a | 


pearance, 


. Py | 
One of his Indian companions now began 
| 


delici 
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somewhat infantile ay 





AMAZON—SHOOTING MONKEYS.—[See Paces 639.] 


ON THE BANKS OF THE 
ufacturing the most modern implements of war | 
and thousands of tons of ammunition. 

The arsenal is a plain brick building, sur- 
rounded by a high wall of like material, exter- 
nally furnishing a modest substitute for the Por- 
celain Tower, which in its day was one of the 
that ended in the overthrow of the Taeping re- | wonders of the world. Beneath the old tower 
bellion. The city has lost much of its ancient | there used to be a Buddhist temple, in no way 
grandeur as the former capital of the empire. | different from the countless Buddhist establish- 
The once-celebrated Porcelain Pagoda is now a | ments scattered throughont the land. The in- 


THE MITRAILLEUSE IN CHINA. 
Tue city of Nankin is remarkable for the 
beauty of its situation on the banks of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, where it now lies in a partly 
ruined state, the result of the fierce struggle 





heap of ruins, from which the bricks have been | terior of the arsenal is full of the finest modern 
obtained to build Nankin Arsenal, where the | machinery, and the clang of the steam-hammers | 
Chinese have been busily at work for years man- | and the constant sound of the measured strokes 








of engines have replaced the tinkling of bells and 
the solemn cadence of the Buddhist chant that 
told the monks had assembled for worship. 

The subject of the lower illustration on this 
page is a group of native officers examining a 
mitrailleuse made in the arsenal. Of late years 
the Chinese have begun to lay aside many of 
their absurd prejudices against the inventions 
of outside barbarians, and show a willingness 
to adopt many of them in preference to the 
clumsy contrivances which have been in use in 
the Celestial Empire for thousands of years. 


| Even in China the world moves. 
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OFFICERS INSPECTING A MITRAILLEUSE—A SCENE IN THE NANKIN ARSENAL. 


